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HETHER legislative methods of regulat- 

ing the coal supply and the price of fuel will 
secure plenty for export and domestic use remains to 
be seen. 


Whether the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Board of National Defense will succeed in preventing 
the fuel famine and the soaring of prices is similarly 
open for speculation 


What constitutes the ‘fair price’ is equally un- 
certain—since fairness in price is a matter of compari- 
son, not to be considered without reference to the 
prices of all commodities in relation to their costs of 
production. 


The commission, however, warns us that ‘‘if con- 
ditions continue as they now stand there will be real 
suffering in this country next winter, while industries 
and public-service corporations will be hard hit.” 


Regulated production, distribution and transporta- 
tion will merely eliminate privilege and make all suffer 
alike. Regulating prices will not have any effect on 
the quantity of fuel available. | 


HE most important side of the question has never 
been discussed by lawmakers and_ financiers 
because they know nothing of the use of fuel. 


A solution, however, may be found in the fact that 
the coal is not conserved properly in the majority of 
public utility and industrial plants. 


Trained engineers, working under the direction of 
an expert in power-plant management, can show how 
to make six tons of coal do the work of ten tons. It 
should be the patriotic duty of manufacturers, of 
public-service corporations and of municipalities to 
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start at once movements for the efficient utilization 
of the available supply of fuel. 


It cannot be accomplished overnight. It requires 
the study of the conditions peculiar to each individual 
plant. It requires careful training of firemen and other 
plant employees. It necessitates an adequate stimu- 
lation of the employees to continually maintain the 
highest degree of efficiency. ‘To do all this no capital 
investment is needed. It is not a matter of better 
furnaces, of mechanical stokers or other cures preached 
by salesmen. It is a matter of knowledge and method. 


There are already many plants that reduced their 
coal consumption per horsepower between 25 and 50 
per cent. by better organization of power-plant work— 
by following an expert’s advice. 


CONSERVATIVE estimate shows that coal 

worth over half a billion dollars, figuring coal at 
normal rates and the freight charges added thereto, 
is going to waste annually through reckless, un- 
scientific firing. 


Fuel dictatorship or any similarly drastic measures 
are not advocated. The problem is to be solved by 
groups and individuals availing themselves of the 
services of those who know how to obtain more power 
out of a pound of coal. Plant owners need not be 
compelled by legislation to improve their methods, for 
in their taking such steps lies their self-preservation. 
Those who do not realize this fact deserve to suffer the 
full effects of a shortage. 


As to domestic consumers, their education in the 
thrifty use of fuel must be the task of municipalities 
By demonstrations at central points and by the thor- 
ough instruction of capable visiting firemen, the public 
could readily be taught to keep their houses comfort- 
able at half the usual expense. 
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Timbering Against Falls of Side 


By NELS G. BOLLING 


Mine Foreman, Irwin, Penn. 


The theory is generally accepted that when mine 
roof falls it comes down until it arches itself, and 
that then it will be found to have fallen as high as 
the excavation is wide. That is, the height of the 
arch will be equal to the span, and a roof of a 10-ft. 
heading will break up 10 ft. above the original roof 
line. 

Where more solid strata are found over the coal 
there is risk of large falls of the side rock. This 
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For timbering side swipes I would use heavy ties 
for cap, or bearing pieces, say 5x6 in. I would make 
my braces of 6x8-in. stuff, as indicated in Fig. 2. 
The bearing of the cap pieces should be carefuliy 
smoothed and aligned so that the cap pieces will bear 
on the rock for their full length and the line of the 
bearing will be perpendicular to the braces. In this 
way there will be no motion after the braces are driven 
into place. 

Where, as in Fig. 3, there are two bearing pieces 
to each brace, one of them should be provided with a 
small notch to accommodate the brace; and when the 
brace has been driven tight the other end of the brace 
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FIG. 1. ARCH IN UNIFORM FIG. 2. BRACING LOOSE CAP FIG. 3. WHERE THE CAP ROCK IS STILL 


MATERIAL ROCK 


breakage may at first follow lines like those marked 
A, in Fig. 2, and ultimately scale and break back until 
the shape of the heading is indicated by the lines B. 
These loose pieces of rock in the sides of the roof are 
called “side swipes.” 

In only one of the several mines in which I have 
worked have I seen these side swipes held in place 
by braces. In that one instance the braces prevented 
the rock from falling for at least 18 years. The sides 
may be in place yet, for I have not visited the mine 
for 12 years. The braces were hitched in on one side, 
as shown at C, and they rested at the other end against 
a cap piece laid perpendicularly to the line of the 
brace. They were set alternately; that is, one brace 
would be set with its foot in the right rib and the 
next would be set with its foot in the left rib. 

Where reliance has been placed in horizontal cross 
timbers hitched into the coal of either side, and heavy 
timbers were used reaching up to the sandstone, with 
laggings set above these, I often have seen the whole 
structure fall to the ground. The side swipes would 
fall down and break everything loose. 


WEAKER 


should be fastened with two railroad spikes, thus 
completely preventing any motion. The braces in Fig. 
3, though they appear close together, are set at con- 
venient distances, one going up from left to right and 
the next up from right to left. 


Removing Sediment from a Wood Pipe 
By H. H. HETRICK 


Foreman, Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation, Clymer, Penn. 

The accompanying illustration shows a tool that 
I had made to clean the interior of a 12-in. wooden 
pipe line. 

At the Sample Run mine there is installed a 12-in. 
wood pipe line 1000 ft. long. This terminates in a 
vertical outlet 29 ft. in length, extending up a shaft. 
The water runs through this pipe by gravity, since the 
inlet 1000 ft. from the shaft is 2 ft. higher than the 
outlet at the shaft top. A 12-in. valve was placed on 
this line at the bottom of the shaft and is opened 
when it is desired to flush out the line. 
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On account of the slow movement of the water 
through this line, sediment formed on the inside of the 
pipe and was closing it completely. 

I had three of the tools shown in the accompanying 
illustration (and known locally as German torpedoes) 
made to clean the line. These were 8, 10 and 113 in. 

















HAND-MADE WOOD-PIPE SCRAPER 


in diameter respectively. Each was composed of six 
pieces of 1x 3-in. iron curved as shown and riveted at 
each end to a piece of 2-in. pipe about 6 in. long. 
The total length of the torpedo is about 3 ft., and the 
bars were twisted after being riveted in place. 

In order to pass a rope through the pipe line I first 
floated what is called “parcel post twine” through it 
and used this to draw through a {-in. hemp rope, 
which in turn was employed to pull a 3-in. wire rope 
through the line. This latter rope was used to haul 
the torpedo. 

The 8-in. torpedo was used first and a second wire 
rope fastened to its rear end so that when this tool 
had passed through the pipe line another rope was 
in place with which to haul the next one through. This 
process was continued until all three tools had 
been passed through the pipe. The trail rope 
in each instance might have served to haul a 
torpedo back out of the pipe in case it should get tight 
or stuck in the line. In this manner three mine-car 
loads of sediment were removed from the pipe. 


Hard-Rock Spad Drill 


By JOHN STANNIS 
Dunbar, Penn, 


I have read descriptions of quite a number of ap- 
pliances for drilling holes in the mine roof into which 
wooden pegs to hold 
spads are driven. I 
have not, however, 
seen a_ description 
of the kind and 
type of device that I 
have found useful 
for this purpose in 
hard rock. In cer- 
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stone, overlies the 
Upper Freeport bed 
of coal. This roof 
is so hard that it is 
frequently difficult 
to drive holes in it 
for the purpose of 
putting up sights. 
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DRILL FOR USE IN HARD ROOF 
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In order to expedite this work I had made the 
drill shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
main body of the drill jack consists of a piece of 1}- 
in. pipe, in the upper end of which a {-in. threaded 
nut is welded. Through this nut a threaded bolt 8 
in. long, with a square portion near its upper end, 
is run. The top of this bolt is provided with a drill 
socket, while a ratchet wrench is applied to the square 
portion. A 2-in. flat drill about 4 in. long is placed 
in this socket. This easily drills the plug hole in 
the roof into which the pin is driven. 

The bottom of the 1}-in. pipe is provided with a 
shrunk collar carrying a small setscrew that rigidly 
clamps an adjustable sliding foot in place. The entire 
outfit here described may be made at any mine black- 
smith shop at a small expense. It is certainly worth 
the time and money as there are but few places where 
the roof is so hard that this drill will not operate. 


Man-Trip Safety Rope 


By JOHN STANNIS 
Dunbar, Penn. 

At the mines where I am employed a man-trip is 
operated, both morning and evening, to take the men 
to and bring them from their working places. Some 
time ago the question was asked as to what would 
happen if, for any reason, this trip were to be cut in 















ROPE CONNECTING UP CARS IN MAN TRIP 


two. It was evident that while such a contingency was 
not anticipated, it would be desirable to provide means 
to prevent a possible catastrophe. 

In order to make certain that the trip, or any portion 
of it, would not break loose and run away, I secured 
two j-in. steel ropes of suitable length and had the black- 
smith make the necessary chains and put sockets upon 
each end, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
I used two ropes 215 ft. in length, while five or six 
links of chain were put on the end of each rope. The 
end of one chain has a large link while the other 
carries a hook that is held in place by a small ring, 
as shown in the drawing. 

This rope is held in place by 20 hooks on either 
side of the trip. These are closed down on the rope 
so that they can not be removed. This safety rope 
costs but little and can be adjusted in place in about 
ten minutes. It is put on the trip at the bottom when 
the men are loaded in the evening and taken off at the 
same place in the morning when they are lowered into 
the mine. This safety rope will operate perfectly upon 
curves, provided a little slack is left in it. 
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Modern Coal Mining Plant at Arista, W. Va. 


By J. F. MORRIS 
Arista, W. Va. 





SYNOPSIS — On account of available railroad 
connections, the property had to be opened on 
the “high” side. This, of course, was bad for 
both transportation and drainage. Pumping 
and haulage are both performed electrically, 
purchased power being employed. Particular 
attention is paid to coal preparation in the tipple. 








Co. lies between the headwaters of the Guyan and 
Bluestone Rivers in West Virginia. The plant 
proper is situated on the left fork of the right branch of 
Widemouth Creek—a tributary of the Bluestone River. 
The property is in the famous Flat Top Mountains, 
the highest point of which is Pilot Knob, located in 
about the center of the lease, which consists of ap- 
proximately 1200 acres. The seam mined is the Poca- 
hontas No. 3 bed of the Lower Pottsville series. The 
average thickness is from 4 to 5 ft. and runs regular. 
For reasons based on railroad facilities, it was neces- 
sary to open the mine on the “high” side of the 
property. Three main entries were driven on a maxi- 
mum grade of about 1 per cent. against the loads. 
These afford the principal means of development, with 
cross-entries coming back at a rise of about } per cent., 
from which rooms are turned at 60-ft. centers. These 


r NHE property of the 8. J. Patterson Pocahontas 


rooms are 20 to 24 ft. in width. When completed the 
plant will have a capacity of 2000 to 3000 tons daily. 
Coal is gathered by 43-ton, bar-steel Westinghouse 
motors, five of which are now installed, to partings 
inside, from which a 13-ton locomotive of the same type 


hauls to the tipple, which is located about 1500 ft. 
from the No. 1 and No. 2 drift mouths. 

All the coal is cut by Jeffrey 35-A shortwall ma- 
chines, five of these being in use. 

No mules are employed in the mine. Since devel- 
opment proceeds from the high side, the main problem 
to be considered is the drainage. This is being taken 
care of by four Weinman 4x 5-in. plunger pumps, one 
each in the three mains in the No. 1 mine and one in 
the main heading of the No. 2 drift. Two Curtis 4x4 
rotary pumps mounted on trucks are used for pumping 
out “swags.” 

A modern 40 x 80-ft. shop with ample equipment for 
electric, blacksmith and car repairs is located between 
the drift mouths, with convenient track arrangements. 
The cars used are of steel construction, with ‘‘Whitney 
wonder” roller bearings and wood bottoms, built by 
the Sanford Day Iron Works, of Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Power is furnished by the Appalachian Power Co. 
at 2200 volts and stepped down to 440 volts by a 
bank of transformers, which drives a 150-kw. General 
Electric motor-generator set, furnishing power for the 
mines at 250 volts direct current. 

The tipple, which has just been completed, was built 
by the Link-Belt Co. It is of what is commonly called 
the “four-track” variety, the rated capacity being 350 
tons per hour. Coal is discharged from a Phillips cross- 
over dump into a steel hopper of about 4 tons capacity. 
From here it is fed by a reciprocating feeder into a 
36-in. retarding conveyor, which delivers it to the shak- 
ing screens at the foot of the hill. These are of the 
roller-race type construction, 7 ft. 2 in wide. 
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ARISTA DUMP 


When loading prepared coal the slack is shot direct 
to the car through a steel hopper, and the nut, egg 
and lump are delivered to their respective tracks by 
30-ft. steel loading booms. These sizes are lip-screened 
before final delivery, and the slack thus obtained is car- 
ried to the slack car by a 12-in. screw conveyor. The 
refuse is picked out on the tables and thrown as picked 
into a refuse chute discharging to a conveyor under 
the floor, this conveyor carrying it back to an elevator. 
The elevator discharges to the top run of the retarding 
conveyor, and the refuse is thus carried back up the 
hill and dropped into a steel chute, which discharges 
to a bone bin. From here the refuse is hauled in a 
side-dump car to the dump. 

When loading run-of-mine coal the slack is passed 
into a conveyor running parallel with the booms and 
picking tables and dropped into an assembling con- 
veyor, running at right angles thereto, which also 
catches the nut and egg at the boom ends. All grades 
are thus reassembled at the lump-boom end and dis- 
charged into the car. 

The main idea of the whole scheme of preparation 
and reassembling is to thoroughly clean each and every 
size by itself. This enables the product to go onto 
the market in as good shape as the best. 
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CONVEYOR AND TIPPLE 


The tipple is operated by four motors, all of the 
440-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, slip-ring type. A 25-hp. 
Westinghouse drives the retarding conveyor and feeder ; 
a 50-hp. General Electric motor runs the shakers, 
booms and boom hoists; a 15-hp. machine of the same 
make drives the slack and assembling conveyors, while 
a 10-hp. motor runs the refuse conveyor and elevator. 

The camp consists of three- and four-room houses 
built on stone foundations. All are lathed and plastered, 
and arranged in good alignment. Sanitation is well 
taken care of, and the first case of contagious disease, 
after three years of operation, is yet to be contracted. 
A modern brick commissary is being constructed. 
Gardens are flourishing, about 20 acres being under 
cultivation by the men. 

This company offers the same prizes in cash money 
that the Weyanoke Coal and Coke Co. offers for best 
gardens, prettiest flowers and most sanitary premises. 
These prizes range from $20 to $2, by a reduction 
of $2 in each prize. Meetings have been conducted 
by the company’s superintendent and farm agent, 
Worthington, also by the county’s domestic science 
teacher, Miss Brown. These meetings were held to 
stimulate gardening, canning and the preserving of 
garden products, to offset the high cost of living. 
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Lively Discussions at Charleston Institute—III 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SYNOPSIS — The last session of the institute 
discussed the coal car with a tight end-gate and 
the rotary dump with the advantages and diffi- 
culties of this type of equipment. A shorter dis- 
cussion followed on the origin of coal beds. In 
conclusion some remarks are quoted on the re- 
moter causes of accidents. 





that afforded by the few papers already read and 

the discussion presented in previous sessions. The 
“question box,” which was to have received attention, 
was empty and the last session seemed likely to be more 
featureless and less interesting than usual. But with 
a president like Josiah Keely there is no need for a 
program. Two energetic discussions were started, one 
on the rotary dump and the other on the origin of coal. 

The rotary dump has many advocates—Josiah Keely, 
however, not being one of them. He thought that where 
tonnages per man were lower, as in Great Britain, the 
rotary dump might have its place. He did not seem con- 
vinced that the merit of the rotary dump was almost 
proved by the fact that almost every country but the 
United States favored and used it. 

As pointed out, it has its disadvantages. It is neces- 
sary to make some special provision for the dumping 
of rock. There are several plans for meeting this dif- 
ficulty and ali of them were discussed—special rotary 
dumps for rock, flies in the regular coal-dumping chutes 
to bypass rock, rotation of the dump in contrary senses 
for rock and for coal, and special cars for rock. 


Te afternoon session had no program other than 


REMEDIES WITH COUNTERVAILING DISADVANTAGES 


The special rotary dump presupposes that the topog- 
raphy of the valley makes such a provision possible. It 
is not easy sometimes to arrange for an extra dump of 
the kind suggested. Flies in the regular coal-dumping 
chutes were especially condemned by Mr. Brennan. He 
said that it was customary at the plants of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. in Kentucky to use brooms to sweep 
the rock dust off the bumpers of cars that had been used 
for rock and clay dirt. If precautions like this were taken 
to safeguard the purity of the coal shipped to market, 
it would be suicidal to install anything which would be 
so inefficient in self-cleansing as the fly chute. The ob- 
jection to the dump which discharged rock in one direc- 
tion and coal in the other was that this involved a 
power dump, but at most plants this is no objection. 

The use ‘of special cars for rock has its advantages, 
as it prevents the overloading of mine cars which are 
designed primarily for coal hauling. It is quite easy, 
as any one knows, to cripple a car merely by loading it 
above the edge with rock, and even a level-full car of 
rock is more than a proper burden. The rotary-dump 
car is ill suited for unloading in the mines. It is hard 
to shovel rock from any car without a loose end-gate. 
But it would be quite feasible, if not exactly desirable, 
to have a special end-gate car without exposed bolts in 
the bottom or other shoveling drawbacks, this special 





car being designed to sustain the burden to be loaded 
on it and to be shoveled absolutely clean with a mini- 
mum of labor. Such a car would be better adapted for 
packwalling and like work than the average mine car. 

However, such a double equipment does not meet with 
approval. It involves more cost and introduces delays 
and trouble. Men have to order and to wait for the de- 
livery of such special cars. With the tracks leading 
into the mine all in use, where could such cars be stored 
so as to be easily available? 

So the rotary dump introduces some real difficulties. 
To those already presented should be added, according 
to Mr. Haas, the difficulties arising from the weakness 
of the pivot hitching. With trips growing increasingly 
long and the size of cars becoming increasingly large, 
the hitching, never any too safe, needs to be made 
heavier and stronger. The pivot hitching is apt to be 
weak and inefficient. 


TICHT END-GATE HINDERS TRANSFER OF PROPS 


It was pointed out also by Mr. Haas that the tight 
end-gate made the rotary-dump cars unsuited for the 
carriage and unloading of props. The virtues of the 
rotary dump and its disadvantages seemed not to be in 
the dump itself at all. Though some people who had 
never used it seemed to doubt its capacity for rapid 
dumping, those who had used it were confident that in 
this respect it did not fail. It certainly saves the coal 
from being broken at the tip. 

According to Mr. Zern, it makes possible the building 
of a car at 10 per cent. less cost than would otherwise 
be necessary. This car will give better satisfaction be- 
cause it is better designed structurally. The jolt in 
dumping over a kickback or simple dump is particularly 
severe, owing to the strain on the front wheel. The 
strain of dumping with the rotary dump, on the other 
hand, is taken by the dump itself, which can be made 
more than adequate because it does not have to be 
lugged like the mine car all over the mine. 

In the New River field the cradle dump has been used 
for years; but the car has to be specially built so that it 
will empty readily, for with the cradle dump a complete 
reversal of the mine car is not obtained. 


BUT THE KICKBACK DUMP ALSO HAs ITS FAULTS 


Some of those who believe that the rotary dump is 
slow in action should note the slow action of the kick- 
back dump when large chunks of coal block the end- 
gate of the car, and the dumper has to travel back for 
his bar and then force the coal through the end-gate 
with much labor and delay. Some mines producing 
large coal would give a great deal for a dump that would 
invariably clear itself. 

The discussion on the origin of coal was based on the 
assumption, which is not universally true, that actual 
tree trunks are only found in the clay and roof and not 
in the coal substance, and on the fact that such trunks 
are not of carbonaceous material but are sand and clay 
replacements. The arguments are by no means new. 
It was natural, perhaps, for those who have lived long 
years in West Virginia to find it hard to visualize a 
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plain as smooth as that on which the coal beds were 
doubtless laid down. As H. H. Stoek remarked, if the 
objector would come to Illinois he might find the con- 
ception made much easier. 

Mr. Keely declared that it was hard to understand 
how an extensive forest could flourish on the thin bed 
of earth now represented by a parting of shale in the 
coal. But the answer is, naturally, that no one need 
suppose that it did. If a forest could grow on the de- 
jecta of an older forest, it could still grow on that old 
forest even if a thin layer of earth were interposed. It 
was no harder to explain the presence of coal above a 
binder than the presence of coal above another layer of 
coal. The latter is, if anything, the harder to explain. 

The interesting discussion has been cut down rue- 
fully in this report. It was certainly one of the most 
fruitful discussions held at any late institute. 


MEANING OF THE REMOTER CAUSE IN ACCIDENTS 


This review of the Charleston institute may possibly 
be concluded appropriately by a quotation from an arti- 
cle read to the members by R. Dawson Hall. It draws at- 
tention to the wide difference to the employee between 
an accident and “almost an accident.” The cause of 
that difference may be something we like to believe 
negligible, but it must not be neglected. 


There is another form of literature for which we have 
great need, but regarding which little has been done— 
namely, the analyses of individual mining accidents. We 
have been in the habit of writing down a stereotyped de- 
scription of these unfortunate events after this order: 

“Man run over by motor, leg crushed, died before he 
reached the house. Leaves wife and three children.” 

Nowadays we are writing a little more, but are we really 
analyzing the causes? Perhaps, as recently suggested to 
me, we should say: 

“Motorman Thomas Collins apparently had turned the 
trolley arm a complete turn the wrong way. This pinched 
the leads running from the trolley arm to the locomotive 
in such a manner that the insulation was cut and an arc 
resulted. Collins was either thrown from his motor or, 
dazed by the flash, stepped off in front of it and was run 
over by the locomotive. 

“Conclusions—A warning should be given to all motor- 
men of the danger connected with such mistaken methods 
of trolley-arm reversal. A drawing should be made showing 
just how the accident can be avoided. If possible, the ques- 
tion of the manner in which the accident can be made 
impossible should be taken up with the manufacturer of 
the locomotive. With prompt first-aid work the man’s life 
might have been saved. It was fully 10 min. before Wilbur 
Culberson, trackman with first-aid training, reached the 
deceased. By that time he had lost much blood. Evidently 
ninth left in which the accident occurred should have a 
miner or day hand who is trained to administer first aid.” 

This is not all. An expert would be able to find much 
more of vital interest to say, much more that would be 
constructive and serve to prevent other accidents. Now 
that accidents all have to be paid for, we have little to fear. 
The most deeply probing investigations and the most heart- 
searching inquiries are open to us, now that the “damage” 
has to be paid in any event. If the carelessness is nine 
parts the victim’s and one part the fault of the company, or 
the company’s officials, it is the one part we most want to 
determine, for we can possibly remedy that; whereas prob- 
ably the other nine parts of risk can never be removed so 
long as men are fallible. 

Now just how such accidents happen are what technical 
journals want and their readers need. There is no more 
worthy work than sending in an account such as just briefly 
given and pointing out a possibility for reducing accidents. 
The remote cause is often the one we, most need to know. 
An accident consists of several events happening con- 
currently. They have to total to 100 per cent. to make an 
accident. All you may have added is the remote reason, 
perhaps a connecting cause evaluable as only 1 per cent., 
but enough to complete the full 100 per cent., which changes 
several separate events into a complete accident. It is these 
remoter causes that the profession wants to know—the 
straw that broke the camel’s back. 
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Discarded After 125 Years’ Use 


The Pentrich Colliery Co., of Pentrich, Derbyshire, 
England, last year discarded or, at least, partially dis- 
carded, a pumping engine that had been in use 125 
years. The date is probably determined with accuracy 
by the legend “F. Thompson, Engineer, 1791,” that 
was found molded around the collar of the cylinder in 
large letters, this legend being 3 ft. long. 

The old boilers, however, did not show anything like 
the same endurance as the engine. As was customary 
with the early “fire engines,” these boilers were made of 
hemispherical or rather beehive shape. One of the old 
boilers has been used for some time as a shed to shelter 
pit ponies when not at work. 

It may be here stated that the first boilers used in 
connection with engines of the atmospheric type were 
generally constructed of copper or wrought iron and 
had a dome of lead or even of timber, and some were 
actually built of granite with copper tubes passing 
horizontally through them, the heat in that instance 
being derived from the waste gases generated in the 
smelting furnaces. 

The cylinder of the engine, which of course stood ver- 
tical, is 11 ft. long and the walls are 13 in. thick, the 

















HISTORIC BOILER USED AS PIT-PONY SHED 


inside diameter being 4 ft. 9! in. The weight of the 
cylinder cannot be less than 43 to 5 tons. Great were 
the means taken in those days to produce small effects. 

The piston made six strokes per minute. The stroke 
used to be 7 ft., but of recent years this was reduced 
to 6 ft. The packing was made tight by a layer of water 
over the piston block. This was the usual method 
adopted. In fact, Dr. Desaguliers in 1744 declared that 
owing to the failure of this system of perfecting the 
packing Newcomen and Cawley made a great discovery, 
to wit, that steam could be best condensed by injecting 
water into the cylinder. 

For many years the Pentrich colliery engine was 
operated by the waste heat from the fan, the steam be- 
ing first fed into the cylindrical boiler, which was the 
last installed heating unit. Thence the steam went to 
a receiver and later to the cylinder of the engine. When 
the fan was electrified steam had to be generated in the 
boiler, and the pressure was increased to 5 lb., the 
steam-supply pipe being simultaneously reduced from 
10 in. to 5 in. The interesting historical details here 
given are taken from a paper by W. T. Anderson read 
before the Manchester Geological and Mining Society. 
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Valuation for Coal-Land Assessments 


By EUGENE B. WILSON 





SYNOPSIS — The valuation of anthracite land 
should be based on 16c. a ton or $210, instead of 
$400, per foot-acre. Anthracite land being rare- 
ly sold, the price that any given foot-acreage 
might command in the market is uncertain. 





their conclusions regarding the valuation of coal 
lands in Lackawanna County last fall made it evi- 
dent that different methods were adopted in estimating. 

This possibly may be attributed to some of them con- 
founding the coal in the bed, which is real estate, with 
prepared coal, which is a chattel, and then trying to 
cover both with one valuation. 

Since the valuation of real estate is based on im- 
movable property and the prepared coal is movable 
and flexible in value, the two should be divorced. 
When this is done their valuation is no more involved 
than that of other classes of property. 

The valuation of coal lands is a simple matter when 
treated as real estate, nevertheless to value them in 
a lump seems extraordinary, as all the real estate in 
the county is not valued in that manner; and if it 
were, it would be unjust, since some farms are more 
productive and better situated than others, also some 
town lots are more valuable than others. 


Te wide variations between mining engineers in 


CANNOT BASE VALUE OF LAND ON ACTUAL SALES 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania once decided 
that actual sales was the only legal method of arriving 
at the value of mineral interests. While this decision 
might apply to the bituminous coal lands of the state, 
it seems to miscarry when applied to anthracite lands, 
for it is practically impossible to find sufficient sales 
of the latter that are in any way typical and thus 
available for use as a basis of valuation. The report 
of the Supreme Court, No. 299, page 470, states: “It 
is impossible to reduce to a scientific basis and to 
mathematical precision the elements of values entering 
into the selling price of a tract of coal land. The 
question is not what the earning power of the coal 
lands may develop into in the future, but what they 
are actually worth in the market at the present time.” 

The court, in rendering this decision, could not have 
had anthracite lands in mind, or it would have been 
informed that anthracite lands belong to estates, are 
held in trust, and are leased and worked on fixed 
royalties. Some of the leases are in perpetuity, others 
have stated terms to run. In either case such lands 
do not increase in value, but on the contrary decrease 
as the coal is extracted. Furthermore, should the 
owner of such lands wish to dispose of them he could 
only convey an equity which is not wortk as much as 
virgin coal land not under lease. If this be true, the 
earning capacity of coal land in Lackawanna County 
is fixed; and as the terms of lease vary, it is rather 
unfair to blanket all with the same valuation for taxes. 

To illustrate a simple method of arriving at a fair 
valuation assume that the royalties paid are 25c. for 
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sizes above chestnut, 15c. for pea coal, 10c. for buck- 
wheat.and 73c. for all sizes under buckwheat.. When 
preparing coal for market different quantities of each 
size are'made, nevertheless for this discussion the aver- 
aged royalties, in this case amounting to $0.16375 per 
ton,.may. be taken with fairly accurate results. Coal 
which ‘has:a specific gravity of 1.4 will weigh about 
1704 tons to the foot-acre, and if 75 per cent. is taken 
from the ground, the highest valuation would be $210 
per foot-acre. The present valuation is $400 per foot- 
acre, or about twice the royalties named, and because 
it is blanket valuation it must assume that all coal 
operations pay the same royalty, which is not the case. 

The operators appealed from this valuation, and pos- 
sibly with justice on their side, although they placed 
so low a valuation on coal lands that it looks as if they 
too confounded mining with real estate. 

It is self-evident that sufficient revenue must be 
raised by taxation to administer the affairs of the 
county, and while there is no objection to the principle, 
there is strong objection to one being assessed more 
than his neighbor. As operators are engaged in busi- 
ness aside from paying royalty, they should pay an 
occupation tax the same as individuals, that tax being 
based on what they make. An equitable plan for such 
assessment might take the value of the prepared coal 
as a basis; not what it costs, but the price at which it 
is sold to the citizens of the county. 

The legislative act creating a tonnage tax was for- 
tunately repealed, but it demonstrated the fact that 
coal company officials are not supinely indifferent to 
unjust legislation, and simply transferred the tax to 
the consumer. Coal company officials being human, do 
not believe in paying more than their share of taxes, 
and the method of assessment suggested removes the 
human element by making the valuation retroactive. 


COAL SHOULD BEAR ONLY ITS SHARE OF TAX 


The flexibility of the plan insures the operator 
against excessive taxation, and while it does not prevent 
him from charging whatever he pleases, it neverthe- 
less would have a tendency to prevent any surcharge 
to the county consumer. Furthermore, it would permit 
him to participate in sharing the taxes of the com- 
munity on an equitable basis, without recourse to law 
every three years. 

The chief industry in Lackawanna County is coal 
mining. It built up the towns and is the life of the 
county, yet it is liable to be its death, for when all 
coal is removed the population will diminish and all 
property decrease in value. It is therefore the duty 
of the coal companies to share their equable part of 
the taxes, and I believe the company officials look 
at the matter in that light.. The prevailing idea that 
because coal companies in some instances make money, 
they .are under particular obligations to the citizens 
at large, is wrong. It is immaterial what the com- 
panies receive for their product in competitive markets; 
that is their business and no concern of the county’s 
citizens, as the latter are in‘no wise concerned with 
the former’s losses. 
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Mining Engineers will be held at St. Louis, Mo., 

Oct. 8-13. The visitors will be given an oppor- 
tunity to visit the coal fields in Illinois adjacent to St. 
Louis, the steam shovel operations near Pittsburg, 
Kan., and the Oklahoma oil fields. 

The coal mines of Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas furnish fuel over all of the central 
region of the country. Especially at this time is this 
district of importance, because of the necessity of pro- 
ducing enormous quantities to meet the country’s de- 
mand. The total output of Illinois, alone, in 1916 was 
63,000,000 tons. Visitors may see elaborate under- 
ground electric tram systems, large underground ma- 
chine repair shops, surface plants equipped for rapid 
loading, and some of the most modern coal-washing in- 
stallations in this country. 

In this region there are practically no steep grades, 
and the coal lies within 300 to 600 ft. of the surface. 
The Pittsburg, Kan., field is of peculiar interest, in 
that there are over 50 steam shovels, many of 8 cu.yd. 
capacity, which strip off the overburden and lay bare the 
coal that lies beneath it. 

-* From the gas wells in western Illinois, some of which 
7 yield 20,000,000 cu.ft. a day, natural gas is now piped 
: as far as East St. 


T= October meeting of the American Institute of 
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Mine Engineers to Visit St. Louis 





ceeds 1,000,000,000 gal. per year. There are more than 
1400 casing-head gasoline plants in operation in Okla- 
homa, and 74 refineries in Kansas and Oklahoma. 

In these two states some 81,000 wells have been 
drilled, of which 43,000 were oil wells, something less 
than one-third of the remainder were gas wells. Of the 
43,000, 6000 have an average production of about 48 
bbl. per day, while the others produce daily from 3 bbl. 
to 2 barrels. 

Only one day, Oct. 9, will be devoted to coal mines in 
Illinois, and part of a day will be spent in the Pitts- 
burg, Kan., coal field. But if the coal men get busy 
other visits can be arranged concurrently with the 
metal-mine and smeltery trips already planned, and the 
coal men of other states can thus get a really adequate 
idea of Illinois coal operations. 

The pictures above the title show a “coal shot” in an 
Illinois mine, the coal being badly shattered; a miner 
and his buddie undercutting the coal by machine at the 
Lumaghi Coal Co.’s mine, Collinsville, Ill., and a steam 
shovel at work at the open pit of the Clemens Coal Co., 
Pittsburg, Kan. The illustration at the foot of the page 
shows the Superior Coal Co.’s No. 3 plant at Gillespie, 
Ill., where 5502 tons has been raised in eight hours. 
A good opportunity will be afforded to compare the 
methods of strip- 
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Loading Up Abandoned Slack-Piles 


By GEORGE N. LANTZ 
New Straitsville, Ohio. 

The Hocking Valley district in Ohio is rather thickly 
dotted with slack-piles, which were made at a time 
when there was no market for slack. These piles vary 
in size from those containing a few hundred tons to 
some that are 50 to 100 ft. high and covered two or 
three acres of ground. 

Many of these slack-piles represent a dead loss; but 
some, after about 10 ft. of surface has been removed, 
contain coal which is marketable as low-grade steam 
fuel. About 10 years or more ago, a local coalman erect- 
ed a platform and began loading slack-pile coal for a 
Detroit firm. The people in the neighborhood expected 
every car to be the last, but, on the contrary, the 
slack moved forward at the rate of six or eight cars 
weekly throughout the winter, and sold at a figure 
slightly lower than the market price, which was around 
40c. f.o.b. mines. 

Since that time, whenever prices go up and coal is 
hard to secure, old slack-piles present pictures of in- 
dustry, the slack being loaded on cars by means of 
wagons for the most part, though wheelbarrows are 
sometimes employed. 

Last winter nineteen slack-piles were operated in the 
Nelsonville district, with a total capacity of 2190 tons, 
or approximately 10 per cent. of the entire tonnage for 
the district, which was 22,255 on Nov. 28, according 
to circulars issued by the Hocking Valley Railway Co. 
The capacities of the several slack-piles varied from 
25 to 295 tons each. 


ABANDONED SLACK-PILES LAY THE MINERS IDLE 


This extreme activity of slack-pile shippers brings 
up the question, What should be the status of the 
slack-pile industry? It must, of course, be remembered 
that there are several viewpoints—that of the ship- 
pers themselves, that of the regular coal operators, of 
the railroads, and of the public. 

So far as the general public is concerned, its in- 
terest is slight. The coal is steam fuel, and as such 
is shipped to factories and railroads. Prices have not 
been lowered, as the slack-piles are operated only dur- 
ing periods of high fuel costs; and if the coal sells 
slightly below the market, buyers sacrifice heat units 
for lower prices. The public interest is in conserva- 
tion. If not used, the slack-pile represents a loss; if 
used, an asset. 

As to the railroads—the carriers—they place the 
slack-pile shipper on the same basis as the regular 
operator and are naturally interested in getting all the 
business possible, especially as this tonnage can be 
handled only during high-price periods. They make it 
easy for men to engage in this business. The coal in 
this district will be exhausted at some time or other (it 
is already on the wane), and the slack-pile tonnage is in 
the nature of extra business and tends to prolong the 
life of the field. 

The shippers themselves, of course, believe they have 
every right to engage in the business, no matter for 
how short a period or how meager their equipment. 
They feel that they are entitled to cars for loading 
and to the high prices they can secure for their product. 
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The interest of the regular operators is more varied. 
They must consider the effect that slack-pile loading 
might have on the industry in the future. As one man 
expresses it, “It will give the coal business a black 
eye.” Certainly it will do so if shippers send out 
slack-pile material as regular Hocking slack. One ship- 
per, to my knowledge, bills slack from the pile as 
“stoker-coal.” It is only just to the buyer to let him 
know what he is getting. If this is not done, regular 
operators will have some ill feeling toward Hocking 
slack to overcome later on. 

The regular operator has built up a trade and sells 
his product at low prices in the summer, in order to 
have the advantage of high prices in the winter. He 
has more or less elaborate equipment and rather high 
overhead charges, while the slack-pile loader, though 
sometimes identical with the regular operator, often is 
without much equipment, and has little financial re- 
sponsibility. 

The mine operator feels justified in thinking that 
the slack-pile shipper should not “have the cream,” to 
quote another operator. This trade means cars di- 
verted from the mines. In one case, a coal company 
having a capacity of 995 tons received 5.1 per cent. 
of the cars out of Nelsonville on the circular of Oct. 
20. Another company loading 875 tons received 4.5 
per cent. The circular of Nov. 28, replacing that of 
Oct. 20, which listed the nineteen slack-piles mentioned 
above, gave the first company only 4.5 per cent. of 
the cars instead of 5.1 per cent., while the second com- 
pany, which had succeeded in increasing its output from 
875 tons to 990 tons, received 4.5 per cent., the same 
as before the increase in capacity. The circular of 
Dec. 26 gave the two companies, with a rated capacity 
of 995 and 990 tons, 4.6 and 4.5 per cent. respectively. 

The foregoing is simply a report of facts and opinions 
which have come to my knowledge. My own view of 
the matter is that if possible, and for reasons of con- 
servation, the slack-piles should be sold and used. But 
it seems unjust to allot cars on the same basis as to 
permanent mines, and I believe that slack-piles should 
be credited with 50 per cent. of their capacity on the 
percentage circulars. Companies operating both mines 
and slack-piles should have the privilege of having 
their cars sent either to the mines or to the slack-piles. 


Ball Mills for Coal Pulverization 


By F. J. JONES 
Box 83, Clarkdale, Ariz. 


It recently became desirable in the work in which I 
em engaged to grind coal to obtain a product whose max- 
imum size would not exceed 34 in., and ranging from 
that down to dust. It was decided to use a Jeffrey 
single-roll toothed crusher for the coarse crushing to a 
maximum size of 1 in., and to follow this with a 43 x 43- 
ft. Denver Engineering Works ball mill. 

To insure sufficient capacity, the ordinary scoop on 
this mill was modified, by casting it with three scoops 
around the periphery instead of one. Also, a screw con- 
veyor about 3 ft. long and 6 in. in diameter was mounted 
to convey the coal from the scoop feeder through the 
trunnion to the interior of the mill. This part of the 
arrangement worked successfully. 
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In ore milling practice, where the ball mill is em- 
ployed as a wet grinding machine, the discharge barrel 
is equipped with a spiral cast on its interior, the direc- 
tion of the screw being such that it will continually 
feed back into the mill all coarse material and balls that 
may fall into it, while the machine will discharge only 
material that has been ground sufficiently fine to float 
over the spiral with the water. 

In order to insure sufficient capacity on this machine, 
the spiral was made opposite hand, or with a thread in 
the proper direction to discharge material from the mill. 

About 1000 Ib. of 3-in., 4-in. and 5-in. balls were 
placed in the machine, and operation was begun. It 
was not long until the discharge began—coal dust and 
balls. A man was placed in front of the mill to toss 
back the balls, but his job was hopeless, because the 
mill threw them out faster than he could throw them 
yack. The idea was then conceived of putting a screen 
across the inside end of the discharge barrel, to hold 
pack the balls but let out the dust. A screen with 23- 
in. openings was accordingly made and put in place. 

The balls piled up against this screen, stopping the 
opening to such an extent that no coal could discharge. 
and the mill was soon filled with’ material and packed 
so tightly that it was necessary to pick it out with bars 
in order to clean out for another try. The screw con- 
veyor pushed the coal into the mill so tightly that its 
flights were stripped. 

By this time suggestions were in order, and somebody 
said, “Try pebbles instead of balls.” This was done, 
with no better results. Then someone else suggested a 
discharge spiral with thread directed to feed back into 
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the mill, as in ordinary wet grinding practice. This was 
also tried. The mill discharged nothing but dust that 
was fine enough to float in the air, and retained its rap- 
idly increasing load until it was again choked and the 
feeding screw again stripped. 

Again discharge spirals were changed. Someone sug- 
gested that coal was being fed too rapidly to the mill. 
Accordingly the feed was cut to one-half, then to one- 
third, then to one-quarter, but the balls kept coming out. 
An experienced engineer suggested trying smaller balls 
and, accordingly, 2500 lb. of assorted sizes, 500 Ib. of 
g-in., j-in., l-in. and 13-in. were purchased. These 
were tried in single sizes, then in assortments. They 
were tried in every conceivable combination with the 
larger balls, all with the same results; namely, the mill 
discharged balls and coal dust, but with no appreciable 
amount of grinding. 

It was then arranged to screen the discharge and re- 
turn the oversize to go through the mill in a closed cir- 
cuit. About a ton of coal was measured out and started 
on its continuous journey. In three hours and a half it 
passed through the ,3,-in. mesh screen, the mill being 
well supplied with balls all the time. 

Now there may be a simple explanation for this fail- 
ure, and I will be pleased to hear from anyone who has 
contended with this same problem and has successfully 
solved it. Coal-dust fuel is coming intc extensive use 
for reverberatory furnaces in copper smelting, but in the 
light of the experience related)in the foregoing, I would 
advise against the use of ball miils for coal pulveriza- 
tion, unless it can be shown that they are in successful 
use for that purpose. 


Forestry as an Adjunct to Mining 


By J. CROW TAYLOR 


642 South 40th St., Louisville, Ky. 





SYNOPSIS — Several coal firms in Kentucky 
are making progress in forestry, but have been 
disposed to plant only one species to a stand. 
Disease is more easily spread where there is this 
uniformity than where trees of another species 
act as a@ screen. 





forest plantation work of the country became the 

subject of an interesting discussion between State 
Forester J. E. Barton, of Kentucky, and architects and 
engineers present at an address made by him before the 
Architects and Engineers Club of Louisville a short time 
ago. His subject originally was timber and timber con- 
ditions in Kentucky, and following his formal address 
the discussion of forestry and the connection of coal- 
mine owners with this work was developed by a ques- 
tion of W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer of the Louisville 
& Nashville R.R., who inquired if there had been 
any really successful forest-plantation work in the 
State of Kentucky. He recited that the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. had, first and last, spent considerable 
money in experimental work at forest planting both on 
its right-of-way and on plantations, and so far the re- 


NORESTRY by coal-mine owners as a factor in the 


sults have proved disappointing. He said it had experi- 
mented mainly with catalpa and with locust. 

This led to quite a review of the forestry efforts by 
different interests in the state by Forester Barton, who 
pointed out that one common error had been that of 
planting single species in solid stands, or no more than 
two species. Another common error was the showing 
of quite a lot of interest and attention when plantation 
work of this kind was first started and then neglecting 
it afterward, when the plants should be thinned and 
the ravages of insects should be checked. 

He said that according to his judgment about the 
most successful effort at forest plantation work in 
Kentucky was that which had been carried on by the 
St. Bernard Mining Co., of Earlington, in Hopkins 
County—the western Kentucky field. 

This concern has always been characterized by public- 
spirited and broad-gaged policies and was among what 
might be termed the pioneers in forestry work in Ken- 
tucky. It has perhaps done better than any other con- 
cern attempting forest-plantation work but like many 
others it made the mistake early of planting single 
species in comparatively thick stands, featuring in this 
work black locust. 

The Consolidation Coal Co., which has large prop- 
erties in the eastern Kentucky coal fields, is now 
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undertaking some forestry work and, profiting by the 
experience of others in the past it will mix its species, 
planting black locust, white and red oak. It will also 
look after the stands of other hardwoods which may 
spring up voluntarily. Other coal companies in the 
state are also showing much interest in this subject. 

In reply to a direct question of why and how mixing 
species of wood is beneficial in the forestry plantation 
work, Mr. Barton said that mixing made it easier to 
check and control insect ravages. It furnished assur- 
ance that in time there would be a crop of timber, 
because even if one species should be killed off entirely 
some of the others would remain. 

MIXING SPECIES PROTECTS TREES AGAINST GERMS 


The mixing of species serves to scatter the growth 
of each single species and to interpose it between other 
timber. This, it is argued, is one of the best safe- 
guards against the spread of both insects and diseases 
peculiar to that timber. As a rule, the insects or 
diseases that afflict one species of timber do not attack 
others. For example, the locust beetle, which has done 
considerable damage to the forests of black locust, does 
not attack oak and other hardwoods. It makes its 
spread from tree to tree readily in thick stands of single 
species, whereas if the species are mixed and other 
growths are interposed with it, it is easier to check or 
control these insect ravages. 

Forester Barton cited another instance, the white 
pine blister rust, down East, which is ravaging the 
single-species forest plantations of white-pine. He 
contends that if red pine had been planted along 
with the white, so as to interpose its growth, it should 
be easier to check the spread of this rust because it 
will not attack red pine. Moreover, even if all the 
white pine should be ruined, there would still remain 
a crop of red pine as some compensation for the time 
and effort expended. This kind of logic, of course, 
applies to mixed species in hardwoods as well as pines. 
There is no doubt that success in forestry-plantation 
work is directly dependent upon mixing species so as to 
scatter the timber of a single variety and so as to make 
provision when the time comes for thinning, to cut out 
the growth of such species as judgment may dictate. 

The opinion was given also that interest in forestry 
and the profits that may be derived from it are de- 
pendent in a considerable measure upon the encourage- 
ment provided by lightening the burden of taxes upon 
such lands as are being used for forestry plantation 
purposes. On this subject it was pointed out that New 
York encourages such forestry by a scheme of reducing 
taxes on forest lands for plantation work, and that 
Pennsylvania, perhaps, has what is the most scientific 
plan of taxation in this regard. The plan embraces 
the idea of basing the tax and returns largely upon 
the yields of the forest from year to year when cutting 
and marketing time arrives. 

In Kentucky it is believed that any amendment to the 
tax laws. with special thought given to reducing the 
taxes on lands for timber growing, so as to encourage 
efforts of this kind, will do much to insure more active 
interest on the part of coal-mine owners, railroads and 
individual owners in plantation work, and thus provide 
a supply of timber within the state for future needs. 

With proper encouragement through light taxes, and 
with the codperation of the State and Government for- 
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esters, who will give the benefit of knowledge gained 
by them through yexurs of experiments, the forestry- 
plantation work of the future can be put upon a basis 
of more positive knowledge of exact returns to be ex- 
pected and with much more assurance that returns will 
be forthcoming than has been the case in the past. 

There has been much new knowledge about forestry 
gained during the past decade. Some 15 years ago 
there were a lot of enthusiasts running loose over the 
country, each with a single idea, and these aroused 
interest which in a way became reactionary when ex- 
periments proved disappointing. They have served a 
good purpose finally, however, because it is out of fail- 
ures and disappointments that we learn the true lessons 
of life. We have really come to the point now 
where forestry is a practical proposition, where some 
states have already lent the necessary encouragement 
by relief from heavy taxes, and where others can easily 
be induced to do so. 


Where Four Men Mine a Ton of Coal 


In a recent issue of Financial America it is said that 
there are 8000 men employed underground and 2000 on 
the surface at Pinghsiang collieries, Province of Kiang- 
si, southern China. The operation produces for ship- 
ment 1000 tons of coal per day and 650 tons of coke. As- 
suming an average production of coke of 65 per cent. of 
the coal used, the coal coked must approximate 1000 
tons and the coal mined 2000. As there are 8000 men 
underground, the day’s output per man is about 500 
pounds. 

It must not be thought that the mine is out of date, 
though it has been operated 20 years. It has an entry 
lined with brick for 6552 ft. and extending altogether 
9388 ft. In the equipment are six 30-hp. locomotives, 
twelve 10-hp. locomotives and nine of 9 hp., all being 
of German manufacture. The coal seam is badly 
crushed and mixed with slate. The whole output is 
used at Hanyang on the Yangtze. 


Railroads Increase Their Equipment 


The railroads, in spite of their difficulties, have made 
much effort in the last 18 months to add to their 
cars and engines. For example, there have been placed 
in service since Nov. 1, 1916, 989 engines and 44,063 
cars. There are now under order, as of Apr. 1, 2209 
engines and 104,917 cars. Those engines and cars 
we hope will be received between now and the first 
of January. If so, since the first of November last and 
by the first of January next, there will have been in- 
troduced 149,980 cars into the service, with an aver- 
age capacity of over 50 tons, and 3188 engines, with 
an average tractive power of 54,000 lb., which is very 
much above the average of the engines of the United 
States—Howard Elliott of the Railroad War Board. 





In Germany there is a supervisor for every 15 or 20 
men engaged in the coal mines. In this country if we 
have one pit boss for 150 men we consider that we have 
enough. We must have closer supervision to get bet- 
ter extraction results and reduced loss of life and limb. 
—Francis S. Peabody, Chicago Meeting, American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers. 
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Scenes in the Pennsylvania Coal Fields 
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Above is a 1000-gal. capacity underground Gould pump in the 
Peckville mine of the Mt. Jessup Coal Co. The pump is working 
against a 450-ft. head with a 10-ft. suction and has been in con- 
tinuous operation since Aug. 7, 1916 

To the right is shown the elaborate steel headframe at the 
Kingston mine, Kingston, Penn., an example of the latest con- 
struction on this type of structure 
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THE BIG NEW STERRICK CREEK BREAKER OF THE TEMPLE IRON CO. AT PECKVILLE 


This breaker perhaps represents the ultimate refinement in construction of this class 
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The Sugar Creek (Ohio) Mine Fire 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SYNOPSIS —An account of a mine fire that 
started May 29, 1915, in the Sugar Creek Mine 
211, then operated by the Sunday Creek Coal Co. 
Cause of fire, ignition of gas by the naked head- 


Fire extinguished when 
Work 


lamp of a safety boss. 
mine had been closed nearly four months. 
of recovering the mine. 





the following description of the fire that occurred 

two years ago in Mine 211, then owned and 
operated by the Sunday Creek Coal Co., at Sugar Creek, 
Ohio. The account is of interest as showing the great 
loss that may, and often does, result from the careless 
act of an underground worker, whether he be a mine 
official or miner. 

In this case, the one to blame was a mine official 
known as the “safety boss.” His act, which resulted 
so disastrously, was one of sheer thoughtlessness, as 
the story will show. I present the facts as they have 
been given to me by those who were present and worked 
in the mine at that time. 

The general plan of the mine is shown in the accom- 
panying figure. At the time this occurrence took place, 


Be special request I have collected and prepared 
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PORTION OF MINE AFFECTED BY THE FIRE 





SHOWING 


the 7- and 8-W entries turned off the main north were 
being driven to meet the 7- and 8-E entries off the 
first north. The entries last named had been aban- 
doned more than two years before, owing to an accu- 
mulation of water in the sag or swail on the 1-N entry 
between the 6- and 7-W entries. The water entirely 
cut off the ventilating current in the north entries and 
made it impossible to continue work in that portion of 
the mine. 

Later, a pipe line was laid on the 6-W entry off 
the main north and extended through this entry and 
up the 1-N to the swail. It was intended to drain the 
water accumulated on the 1-N through this pipe line 
to the main sup at the shaft, by means of a pump 
located on the main north. This plan was frustrated, 
however, by a heavy squeeze that occurred in the 6-W 
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entry and made it necessary to withdraw the pipe line 
before the desired result was accomplished. 

It was known that the abandoned section generated 
some gas and, for this reason, the men driving the 
7- and 8-E entries off the main north were required 
to use only safety lamps. The men chosen for this 
work were practical miners. A 12-ft. borehole was kept 
in advance of the face of the entries, so as to give 
due warning of the near approach to the head of the 
7- and 8-E entries off the first north. 

The morning of May 29, 1915, the borehole drilled 
in the face of the 8-W entry struck through into the 
corresponding entry coming east. Gas at once began 
to flow from the hole, and the men quit work and 
proceeded to notify the safety foreman, who hurried 
to the place. Seemingly, this man, in his haste, entirely 
forgot that he was carrying a lighted headlamp in his 
cap, until reminded of the fact by the gas firing on 
the lamp. 


EFFORTS TO EXTINGUISH FIRE PROVE UNAVAILING 


The men made an effort to extinguish the burning 
gas, but this proving unsuccessful they became scared 
and all left the place. The firebosses were notified ‘at 
once and, on their arrival at the head of the entry, 
found that the fire had gained such headway that they 
could not approach the place. They attempted to erect 
a canvas brattice to cut off the air from the fire, but 
this proved of no avail. Soon the flames had caught 
the car of coal that stood close to the face, and the 
fine coal and dust on the floor were burning. 

In the meantime, word had been sent to the deputy 
mine inspector and he, in company with the mine super- 
intendent, mine boss, firebosses, and a few other willing 
hands, made several attempts to fight the fire, in dif- 
ferent ways. Their efforts were futile, however, and it 
was found necessary to withdraw from the fire zone. 
On reaching the surface some of the men fell prostrate 
when they drew their first breath of pure air. These 
were treated by a doctor who had now arrived at the 
mine, and the men were resuscitated. A conference 
was then held and it was decided to close the mine by 
tightly covering the tops of the shafts. 

Nearly four months later, Sept. 14, .M. Roan, Chief 
of the Mining Department of Ohio, together with the 
inspectors who accompanied him, removed the coverings 
from the tops of the shafts and started the fan. Three 
days later it was decided to make an inspection of the 
underground workings, and it was found that a large 
body of water had accumulated in nearly all parts of 
the mine, making it impossible to reach the fire. 

The inspectors, however, were convinced that the fire 
had been extinguished, and the pumps were started. 
These drained the water from all the entries except the 
swail on the 1-N, which was still impassable. In order 
to drain this water also, two pumps were installed on 
the 2-N entry, which was the intake airway for that 
section. These pumps were located as close to the water 
as possible. 

On the next visit of the deputy mine inspector he 
was able to reach the face of the entry where the fire 
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occurred. The coal, here, was found to be well coked 
and the loaded car practically consumed. Considerable 
water had accumulated at the face of this entry and a 
number of small falls had occurred at different places 
on the entry. The inspector ordered a plug to be driven 
into the borehole. 

The mine was now in fair shape, except that the 
accumulation of water in the 1-N entirely cut off the 
abandoned section, and the conditions were practically 
the same as existed previous to the fire. In the mean- 
time, the property had changed hands and was now 
owned by the Continental Coal Co. A little coal was 
mined to supply fuel to the boilers, but none was shipped 
on orders. 


GAS AGAIN MAKES ITS APPEARANCE 


As the water was gradually lowered by the action 
of the pumps in the 2-N, gas made its appearance, and 
when this was reported by the fireboss, the men were 
promptly withdrawn from the mine. A little later the 
fireboss, taking another man with him, waded through 
the water, in the swail, and, although there was barely 
room for the safety lamp, held aloft between the sur- 
face of the water and the roof, the two men finally 
succeeded in reaching the other side, which they found 
practically free from gas, a fair quantity of air being 
in circulation. It was estimated that a current of about 
3000 cu.ft. of air was passing in this portion of the 
mine. 

The superintendent now decided to cut through the 
8-W entry with picks. His purpose was to insure the 
thorough ventilation of the old workings and eliminate 
the danger of gas accumulating in that section. The 
inspectors also wished this done, so as to enable them 
to make a thorough examination of that section of the 
mine, which had not been accessible for nearly three 
years. Four men were chosen for this work, the writer 
being one of the number. We were obliged to work 
knee deep in water that had accumulated at the head 
of the 8-W entry. Our task was not an easy one, as 
can be well imagined. 


A PHENOMENON THAT CAUSED SOME ALARM 


When the first small hole was cut through into the 
head of the 8-E entry a sharp hissing sound was heard, 
but an examination showed no gas present. The hissing 
sound was caused by the equalization of the air pressure 
on the two sides of the barrier. When it was ascer- 
tained that the place was free from gas, a light shot 
was placed in the top coal, which enlarged the opening 
sufficiently for men to crawl through. 

After carefully examining the entry beyond, this 
opening was still further enlarged and a trench dug 
in the bottom of the passage, which permitted the water 
to drain into the 1-N entry. A careful inspection of 
the mine by two deputy mine inspectors, Sept. 5, 1916, 
resulted in their reporting that the mine was in good 
condition and work could be resumed at once, with the 
use of naked lights. 

It may be stated in closing that the work performed 
by the superintendent, in laying the new pipe lines 
and installing the two pumps on the 2-N, was one of 
great difficulty. At places this pipe line had to be 
carried over high falls where it seemed almost impos- 
sible for men to crawl. The line was 3000 ft. long. 
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Wood from National Forests Saves Coa] 


To meet any possible coal shortage in the West next 
winter, more extensive use of fuel wood from the na- 
tional forests is urged by the Government’s foresters. 
The supervisors of the 153 national forests will be in- 
structed to afford all possible facilities to local residents 
wishing to obtain cordwood, which settlers may obtain 
free for their home use and which is sold at low rates 
to persons who cut, haul and sell it to others. 

Since the material thus utilized is mainly dead timber, 
its removal helps clear up the forest and thus lessens 
the fire menace. Timber that is insect-infested, or old 
and deteriorating, or otherwise damaged or undesirable 
from the forester’s standpoint, is also disposed of for 
fuel purposes. The demand in the next twelve months 
is expected to break all records. When dead and down 
timber or other timber that is deteriorating is not avail- 
able for cordwood, the cutting of mature living trees 
will be permitted to the extent necessary to meet 
demands. 


Federal Trade Commission Determines 
Limit Price on Anthracite 


The following are the gross selling prices on individu- 
al anthracite suggested by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion: The maximum for egg, stove, nut and pea may be 
considered a fair indication of the maximum mine prices 
of individual operators for sales to retailers involving 
domestic supply. For industrial business, prices on egg 
and pea may vary to some extent from the prices in- 
dicated: 


White Ash - Red Ash 
Ee Ce eRe AR Par ne eee $4.70@5.00 $5. 20@5.50 
OL ae Re eek ye ene ent iy BA ee 4.95@5.25 5.45@5.75 
GROMA o rena en ieee ea ee er, 5.05@5.35 5.55@5.85 
Et ee ne a ke te aa ke aero 4.25@4.55 4.50@4. 80 


“Gross selling price’ means the price at the breaker 
without deduction for selling expense, commissions to 
sales agents or coal sales companies, allowances or re- 
bates or claims of any character, demurrage, storage 
expense, short weights, etc., and if coal is sold deliv- 
ered only the net freight or other net transportation 
charges are to be deducted. 


Program of American Institute of 
Mining Engineers 

The program of the summer meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, which will take place 
at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8 to 13, is briefly outlined in the 
Proceedings of the Institute as follows: 

Monday, Oct. 8—Morning: Technical session. Afternoon: 
Boat ride to Herculaneum, Mo. Evening: Dinner on boat and 
social evening. 

Tuesday, Oct. 9—Morning: Visits to plants in the vicinity 
of St. Louis and coal mines in Illinois. Afternoon: Technical 
session. Evening: Banquet. 

Wednesday, Oct. 10—Trip by special train to the southeast 
Missouri lead district. 

Thursday, Oct. 11—Morning: Visits to plant in the vi- 
cinity of St. Louis. Afternoon: Technical session. Evening: 
Leave by special train for Joplin and Tulsa. 

Friday, Oct. 12, and Saturday, Oct. 13—A choice of one of 
three possibilities will be given: (1) Two days in the Tulsa 
area, including trips to an oil pool, refineries, gasoline plants, 
and a technical session; (2) two days in the Joplin-Miami 
district, including surface and underground trips, visit to 
the Pittsburg, Kan., coal field, and a technical session; (3) 
one day in the Joplin-Miami district and one day in the 
Tulsa area. 
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Why an Eastern City Had a Coal Panic 





SYNOPSIS — Brooklyn’s shortage during 1917 
was only 6 per cent., but it needed more coal 
than usual because of the weather. In the first 
10 days of April the fear of a shortage made 
the demand for storage alone about six to nine 
times as great as in former years. 





shows how a big city, fearing a shortage, pro- 

ceeded to cause a panic by making demands on 
the coal dealers which they could not hope to meet. 
The condition is typical of the whole country. Even 
the University of Illinois made up its mind this year 
to store three times as much coal as usual. The 
Federal Trade Commission entitles its communication 
“The Anthracite Situation in Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


The condition surrounding the anthracite coal trade in 
Brooklyn during the past six months has been the subject 
of a grand jury inquiry and investigations by several un- 
official bodies. At the request of a committee representing 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, the Federal Trade 
Commission has undertaken an investigation of these con- 
ditions. Attention was directed toward the consumers’ 
demand for coal and the quantity of coal shipped to Brook- 
lyn during the five months. The investigation was 
conducted by D . Smelser and John W. Adams, agents of 
the commission. 

When the Brooklyn coal dealers announced their willing- 
ness to accept orders for April delivery at $7.50 for egg 
and $7.75 for stove and nut coal, the result was a buying 
panic on the part of householders, who placed orders in great 
numbers and for tonnages as large as their storage facili- 
ties would permit. The result was that during the first ten 
days of April practically all dealers booked tonnages for 
delivery in April for storage alone equal to from 200 to 
300 per cent. of the amount of business normally done in 
the entire month of April. It became evident that all this 
tonnage could not be delivered during the month. Conse- 
quently, by the 15th, all dealers had ceased to guarantee 
delivery at April prices, and accepted all orders subject to 
the price prevailing at the time of delivery. 


Te following document is self-explanatory. It 


COLD WEATHER INTENSIFIED ANTHRACITE SHORTAGE 


Owing to the continued cold weather throughout the month 
of April the demand for anthracite coal for immediate con- 
sumption was almost as great as during the winter months. 
This demand absorbed practically the whole supply received 
in April by many dealers, so that very little coal was left 
to deliver on storage orders. A few dealers who had bought 
freely in March, and consequently had considerable coal on 
hand, were able to make a start on storage orders, but this 
supply was soon exhausted. 

The total supply—although only slightly less than normal, 
as will be shown below—was totally inadequate to meet the 
abnormal demand described above. So that on June 1 prac- 
tically all dealers were delivering on storage orders taken 
during the first week in April. Up to June 21, none of the 
20 retailers interviewed had delivered all orders taken prior 
to Apr. 10. One firm interviewed on June 16 was working 
on orders taken Apr. 6 and 7 and had orders calling for 
22,000 tons taken at April prices and for 14,000 tons subject 
to price prevailing at the time of delivery still untouched on 
its books. 

On that date this firm was out of one domestic size en- 
tirely, and delivered 259 tons on the April price orders and 
29 tons at the current price. Another dealer bought freely 
in March and actually delivered 90 per cent. more “coal than 
normally would be delivered in April, yet on June 15 was 
still working on orders accepted prior to Apr. 10. This is 
very unusual, as all dealers state that under normal condi- 
tions they expect to complete the delivery of all orders for 
domestic storage before July 1, when most of the houses to 
which large orders are delivered are closed for the summer. 


Naturally this inability of dealers to deliver coal as de- 
manded has created a good deal of uneasiness on the part of 
consumers. In spite of the fact that dealers have generally 
accepted orders from old customers only, there is some evi- 
dence of duplication of orders on the books of different re- 
tailers. Almost daily dealers receive cancellations of orders 
with the explanation that the coal has been obtained else- 
where. Dealers feel also that some customers, particularly 
those using from 5 to 15 tons annually, have shopped about 
among several dealers, pleading immediate need, and have 
secured several tons here and there until their bins are full, 
ped which the standing orders of April have been can- 
celled. 


RAILROADS NOT EQUALLY ACTIVE IN SHIPPING 


The retailers of Brooklyn obtain their anthracite coal 
from two sources—the railroad coal companies and individ- 
ual operators and jobbers. The following table shows the 
quantity of anthracite coal shipped to all Brooklyn retailers 
direct by seven railroad coal companies during the periods 
January to May, inclusive, 1916 and 1917: 


Percentage 
of Increase 
or Decrease 
Decr. 5.0 
Iner. 
Incr. 
Incr. 
Decr. 
Decr. 
Decr. 


Increase or 
Decrease, 
Tons 
12,614 


January-May, Inclusive 
1916, 1917, 

Tons 

220,437 


Tons 
233,051 Decr. 
Incr. 
Incr. 
Iner. 
Deer. 
Decr. 
Decr. 


Decr. 


286,318 
773,885 


It will be noticed that the quantity of anthracite shipped to 
Brooklyn retailers by seven railroad coal companies, during 
the first five months of 1917, was 51,555 tons, or 6 per cent. 
less than was shipped during the corresponding period of 
1916. Three of these companies, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, shipped 
more coal during 1917 than during 1916, but Nos. 1, 5, 6 and 
7 shipped considerably less. While the percentage of short- 
age (30 per cent.) in the shipments of company No. 6 was 
the largest, the greatest shortage in tonnage was in the 
case of company No. 7. This company, however, shipped 
more in 1917 than in 1915. Its shipments in 1916 were 
abnormal, owing to special circumstances. 

The total tonnages of anthracite received from all sources 
during the first five months of 1916 and 1917 by 15 repre- 
sentative retailers of Brooklyn, who sell about one-half of 
the coal retailed there, are shown as follows: 


Increase or 
Decrease 





51,555 Decr.* 


Percentage 
of Increase 
or Decrease 


Decr. 20. 
Decr. 
Decr. 
Decr. 
Decr. 
Incr. 

Decr. 
Decr. 
Decr. 
Decr. 
Decr. 
Incr. 

Incr. 

Decr. 
Decr. 


Decr. 


January-May, Inclusive 
1916 1917 


Deer. 
Decr. 
Decr. 
Decr. 
Deer. 
Incr. 

Decr. 
Deer. 
Decr. 
Decr. 
Deer. 
Incr. 

Incr. 

Decr. 
Decr. 
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739,528 675,944 Decr. 63,584 


SOME JOBBERS GET MORE COAL THAN OTHERS 


These 15 dealers received 63,584 tons, or 9 per cent., less 
during the first five months of 1917 than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1916. Three received more coal during 
1917 than during 1916, while the remaining 12 received less, 
six of these being more than 15 per cent. short. The failure 
of the railroad coal companies to properly supply these 15 
retailers forced them to purchase considerable quantities of 
individual coal in the open market at high prices. During 
the first five months of 1917, they purchased 136,649 tons 
in this manner, which was some 5 per cent. more than was 
obtained from these sources in the same period in 1916. 

While the quantity of anthracite shipped by the railroad 
coal companies to Brooklyn retailers was only 6 per cent. 
short this year, as compared with 1916, that which caused 
the greatest confusion in the market was the unequal dis- 
tribution of this coal. Company No. 7, for example, sells to 
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23 Brooklyn retailers and shipped to all of them 13 per cent. 
iess coal this year than last year. Its shipments to three 
retailers were about 10 per cent. short, to four about 20 per 
cent. short, to three about 30 per cent. short, to three about 
45 per cent. short, to three about 75 per cent. short, to three 
about 5 per cent. over, to three about 55 per cent. over, and 
to one about 110 per cent. over. 

Company No. 1’s shipments to Brooklyn retailers in 1917 
were only 5 per cent. less than in 1916, but one of its nine 
customers, who purchases almost one-half of its coal going 
to Brookiyn retailers, received 16 per cent. more coal this 
year than last year. All of its other retail customers re- 
ceived less coal during 1917 than during 1916, the percent- 
ages of shortages in these cases being 1, 6, 14, 15, 28, 30 
and 55. One retailer who purchased over 5000 tons from 
company No. 1 during the first five months of 1916 has re- 
ceived no coal from this company since last October, because 
“he was two weeks late in paying for this cargo of coal.” 

An examination of the records of the coal companies shows 
that the problem of distribution is of greatest importance. 
While all the companies appear willing and desirous of 
effecting a more equitable distribution of their product than 
now prevails, the situation is still far from satisfactory. It 
may be safely said that the territorial distribution of coal 
is on a better basis than the distribution among the retailers 
in the individual territories. This is apparent from the data 
obtained on shipments to Brooklyn retailers. Thus, while 
the quantity of coal shipped by the railroad coal companies 
to Brooklyn retailers during the first five months of 1917 was 
only 6 per cent. less than during the corresponding period 
of 1916, it was most inequitably distributed among the re- 
tailers. 


WHy SOME RETAILERS GOT LESS COAL THAN WANTED 


The unequal distribution of coal among retailers is due 
chiefly to the following: (1) Poor credit. While in normal 
times the anthracite companies will allow 30 to 40 days’ 
credit to the retailers, they generally insist upon payments 
in 30 days. However, the retailer who did not always pay 
in 30 days is now shut off from all shipments or receives 
only a portion of his normal supply. (2) Frequently re- 
tailers complain about the quality of coal received, shortage 
in weight, delay in shipments, etc. These “chronic kickers,” 
as they are termed in the trade, were catered to in normal 
times because the companies needed their business, but they 
now find themselves neglected by the companies. (3) Those 
retailers who owed the companies large sums of money and 
were unable to pay are now being given plenty of coal in 
order that they may again place themselves on a firm 
financial basis and thus pay past due bills. (4) Retailers 
doing a large business, or who are financially strong, are 
being given abnormal quantities of coal in the hope that 
they will continue to deal with the companies concerned in 
normal times. (5) Retailers who frequently purchased 
large quantities of coal in the open market in dull periods 
are being discriminated against by.the large companies. 
(6) Retailers whose activities in the far past displeased the 
companies are now being discriminated against. (7) Re- 
tailers who are very friendly with the salesmen of the 
companies are being favored. 

The railroad coal companies and several large individual 
operators and jobbers have assured the commission that 
they will immediately ship more coal to their trade in 
Brooklyn in order that the shortage there may be relieved. 


Maximum Prices on Anthracite 


The letter from Secretary of War Baker, chairman of 
the Council of National Defense, to Director Gifford, 
in which the former practically disavows the action of 
the committee on coal production in conference with 400 
representatives of the bituminous coal operators, was 
an interesting topic of conversation in Washington last 
Sunday. It has been remarked that the Secretary made 
no reference to the tentative agreement entered into by 
the Federal Trade Commission and the anthracite oper- 
ators, in regard to which, following the adjournment of 
the convention, Commissioner Fort authorized the 
statement that the anthracite operators were in com- 
plete eccord with the Government in its efforts to bring 
about coal-price regulation. 
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“In the issuance of the tentative maximum price for 
bituminous coal no reference was made to anthracite,” 
the Commissioner said, “for the reason that a tenta- 
tive maximum price had already been made by the an- 
thracite operators with the Federal Trade Commission, 
which they have kept.” 

More than two months ago, it is now made clear, 
about sixty anthracite operators began round-the-table 
conferences with members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in Washington in an effort to establish a ten- 
tative maximum price and better means for the distri- 
bution of anthracite coal throughout the country. These 
operators, who were representatives of large corpora- 
tions, railways and other smaller concerns that handle 
anthracite, were in session here continually for a time. 
The problems of the large operators were settled first 
and then the duties of representation devolved upon 
three men, one of whom, S. D. Warriner, of Philadel- 
phia, is now a member of the Coal Production Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense. The con- 
ferences resulted in standard prices being establishe:l 
at the mines for the many varieties of the mine sizes 
of anthracite. These prices were agreed upon without 
any pressure being brought to bear by the Government. 
They were slightly lower for railway producers, who 
had an advantage in distribution and storage facilities, 
than for the smaller individual operators. 

“Since then,’ Mr. Warriner explained, “not one sale 
has been made by the anthracite operators of the coun- 
try, who are sixty or seventy in number, all in Penn- 
sylvania, without that sale being reported to the Federal 
Trade Commission.” 

“The tentative maximum price established by the an- 
thracite operators,” Commissioner Fort said, “still 
stands, until such time as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is able accurately to ascertain their cost of mining, 
after which, as in the case of bituminous, the permanent 
maximum price of anthracite will be announced.” 

The Commissioner also stated that the anthracite 
operators have agreed, pending the establishment of the 
maximum price, to allow 50c. a ton reduction on ail 
Government requirements. 

“We have been trying to maintain the normal dis- 
tribution,” Mr. Warriner explained. “At the present 
time we are making special efforts to take care of the 
remote sections of the country such as the Northwest 
and New England, where the disruption was severe 
because of the breaking down of the coast barge supply. 
The situation everywhere is now greatly improved, the 
more serious obstructions have been removed, and the 
deliveries show a handsome increase over the corre- 
sponding time last year.” 

Mr. Warriner said that, in his judgment, the anthra- 
cite distribution would prove entirely satisfactory if 
the people of the country would coéperate to the extent 
of avoiding all unnecessary hoarding. 

It was also intimated by a Government official that 
anthracite deliveries and prices to consumers would be 
further improved before winter sets in, because of the 
further regulations of jobbing rates for carload lots 
and railroad facilities, and the reduction of margins 
paid retailers, which is the next step to be undertaken, 
with the codperation of representatives of the retailers, 
by the Coal Production Committee, the Federal Trade 
Commission and Secretary Lane. 
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PARDEE TIPPLE, WITH BIG BLACK MOUNTAIN IN REAR 





Recent Virginia 
Plants Located at Pardee and Roaring 


IRGINIA has been the scene of much recent activi- 

ty and the illustrations herewith are taken entire- 

ly from that field. All but one of the scenes show 
the Blackwood Coal and Coke Co.’s operations on the 
Roaring Fork branch of the Southern Ry. This company 
is more than usually fortunate, as the coal is of an excel- 
lent heating value and one of the beds runs from 10 ft. 
4 in. to 12 ft. in thickness. This coal is known locally 
as the “Pardee seam.” It is so thick that it is readily 
possible to ride, sitting erect on horseback, in the lofty 
rooms of the mine where the Pardee coal is extracted. 

The mines are located in the Big Black Mountain, 
which divides the States of Virginia and Kentucky. This 
range of hills reaches an altitude of 2740 ft. above sea 
level. The mine opening is approximately 700 ft. above 
the tipple, and the coal is lowered down an incline about 
1500 ft. long, each trip of mine cars on this plane con- 
sisting ‘of three 120-cu.ft.-capacity cars. 

After reaching the bottom of the incline, the cars 
have to be hauled about 1 mile, the grade being 3 per 
cent. in favor of the loads. Trips of 22 cars are made 
up at the foot of the plane, and these are drawn by a 
12-ton Jeffrey locomotive to the tipple. About 1800 tons 
of coal are mined daily. An extra locomotive is kept on 
hand in case of a breakdown occurring on the steep 
grade to the mine tipple. 
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Mine Activities 
Fork in the Big Black Mountain 


There are three separate beds mined at Pardee, the 
Taggart, or Rhoda, and the Harlan seam, the latter aver- 
aging 4 ft. 6 in. thick. At a distance of 250 ft. above 
the Pardee seam is the High Splint, which is 5 ft. 
thick. Even where it has been exposed for 13 years to 
the elements, the coal is still in large chunks and does 
not show appreciable disintegration. 

All the coal at the Pardee mines is undercut by Jeffrey 
mining machines and gathered by 4- and 6-ton Jeffrey 
locomotives. The rooms are driven 20 to 25 ft. wide and 
the entries 12 ft. wide, yet the roof is so solid and re- 
liable that no timber is needed to support it. 

The company has another mine at Roaring Fork 
where the Red Bird coal is produced and beehive coke 
ovens have been built. The coal here is 5 ft. thick. 

The towns of Blackwood, Pardee and Roaring Fork of 
the Blackwood Coal and Coke Co. are well built and 
have running water in all dwellings. The offices of the 
company are located at Blackwood. We are indebted to 
C. J. Creveling, general superintendent of the Black- 
wood Coal and Coke Co., for the information in this 
short description of the mines. 

The men in the illustration on the right, which shows 
the full height of the Pardee seam, did not keep still 
when being photographed and as a result their lights 
traced the interesting ‘paths’ shown in the halftone. PARDEE SEAM AT BLACKWOOD IS 10 FT. 4 IN. THICK 
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General Labor Review 


The general labor situation is quite gratifying to a public 
that has been clamoring for coal. The union mines are 
working steadily with very few exceptions. The nonunion 
mines in western Kentucky are not doing so badly as has 
been alleged, and it looks as if the few men who are idle 
might soon give up their strike and go to work. The union 
has not permitted the discontented nonunion men in Colorado 
to come out on strike. In western Canada a referendum as 
to whether they would return to work has been taken by the 
mine workers. As the terms of their employment were set- 
tled by a Government commissioner and made mandatory 
on the operators, the referendum seems an impertinence. 
It is like the taking of a vote to see if a law should be 
obeyed. The union men did not see it that way. Fortunately, 
they decided that the provisions were liberal enough to sat- 
isfy them and concluded to go back to work. 


Anthracite Labor Shortage 


The prospect of the draft in the anthracite region is 
causing much apprehension. It is to be hoped that all the 
men engaged at anthracite production may be exempted, 
for the shortage of men is the real cause of the limitation 
to the output of anthracite. It is not the bad distribution 
of men over too many mines; it is not lack of railroad coal 
cars nor lack of mining equipment at the mines nor lack of 
mines. It is purely and simply lack of men. 

So we have some sympathy with Thomas Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the Seventh district, in his efforts to keep business 
going in the anthracite region. He received a telegram on 
June 28 from the Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, 
declaring that the citizens of allied countries need not obey 
any summons from their consuls to serve in the armies of 
their native lands. 

This is the law at present, but it should be altered, only 
those being exempted who would be excluded from the 
United States Army if they were United States citizens. 
Mr. Baker’s telegram read: 

The laws of a foreign country cannot operate upon sub- 
jects of that country domiciled within the United States to 
compel them to enter the military service of their country. 
Under the existing law of the United States subjects of a 
country at war with Germany, domiciled in this country, 
may enlist in their own army, but the enlistment is entirely 
voluntary. 

The Italian consuls in the hard-coal fields are said to be 
sending letters to reservists asking them to return, and it 
is feared that the labor market will suffer. 

As the shortage of labor is so severe, it is a pity that 
the mine workers are endeavoring to oust the handful of 
Mexicans—by number 52—that have been brought by the 
Delaware & Hudson Co. to work in its mines. Mine 
workers to the number of 14,000 have threatened to go on 
strike unless these men are sent back. 

As wages along the Mexican frontier are larger than in 
the anthracite region, and as the Mexican “greasers” share 
in those wages, it does not seem from experience that there 
is any reason to fear that they will demoralize wages in the 
hard-coal region. The lower classes of Mexicans do not 
make, of course, the most desirable neighbors, but if the 
men in the anthracite region are to be relieved from con- 
scription it must be for some weighty reason—a reason 
that may make a few measures of which they may not 
approve imperative in the public interest. 

However, the men have not been put in the place of mine 
workers, but have been given laborers’ jobs outside. Fifty 
negroes have arrived in the Carbondale district. having 
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been introduced by the Delaware & Hudson Co., and some 
have thought that finding such a determined opposition to 
the Mexicans the company proposes to make up its labor 
shortage by the use of negro labor. 

The Industrial Workers of the World, who are strong 
in the northern anthracite field, are quite active in making 
trouble, the interests of Germany being alleged as a cause 
for the activity. Perhaps this is not entirely disproved by 
the fact that the disorder in the northern field predated the 
entry of the United States into the war. 

Last week Joseph Graber, an organizer of the Industrial 
Workers of the World domiciled at Scranton, was arrested, 
charged with being a German agent. He was held under 
the alien-enemy act and bail was refused. The Federal 
authorities declare that the strikes and agitations of the 
Industrial Workers of the World have been caused by Ger- 
man agents and financed by German money in the hope that 
the United States may be weakened by the lack of coal. 


Steady Operation in Pennsylvania 


When you begin to list all the disagreements in Pennsyl- 
vania, you give the impression of an industry at war within 
itself; but the general condition is one of almost unequaled 
peace. It would be too much to expect that all the mines of 
so big a state would work with undisturbed harmony. 

At the Leggett’s Creek colliery of the Hudson Coal Co., 
a button strike took place on July 3. A few men were in 
arrears in paying the union dues and the other men walked 
out rather than work with these men. About 300 employees 
were thus made idle. On July 5, following a conference with 
Stephen Reap, of Olyphant, district board member, the 
strikers returned to work. 

Alleging that “the company was paying less than the 
standard wage scale for chute men and ‘consideration’ 
workers,” 1200 mine workers went on strike July 9 at two 
collieries of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., which 
operates in the Panther Creek Valley. 

A strike has occurred among the employees of the store- 
keeper’s office of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
Coal Department, who are receiving 20c. an hour and be- 
lieve they should receive 25c. There are about 130 men 
still on strike. The 12 men who have returned to work are 
now getting the amount which the company has offered, 
which is not 25c. but 22c. per hour. 

A difficulty at the Van Storch colliery, at North Scranton, 
belonging to the Delaware & Hudson Co., has been settled 
by Cadwallader Evans, Jr., general superintendent of the 
company, and David Fowler, the district board member. 
This dispute dates back to a period prior to the recent 
change in wage scale. Under that schedule, clause b, con- 
sideration miners were “paid an advance of 10 per cent. on 
their earnings, based on the rates now in effect.” The new 
arrangement increases the old wage from $3.09 to $3.30, 
and the 10 per cent. will be added to the $3.30, making it 
$3.63. Nearly all the 200 miners at the colliery do consid- 
eration work and, when they do, will be benefited. 

The miners at the Soldier Run mine of the Jefferson & 
Clearfield Coal and Iron Co. recently struck regarding the _ 
day-wage differential. The mine workers complain that the 
companies are not complying with the written provisions of 
the new contract. The Soldier Run mine in the early nine- 
ties used to be the biggest producer of coal in America. 

The Yukon mine of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. 
is still on strike, with no prospect of a settlement. A meet- 
ing was held at Yukon, Sunday, July 8, and the district 
officers addressed the meeting. Conditions elsewhere in 
central and western Pennsylvania remain unchan¢ed. 
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Larger Mine Car More Pay 


Charles P. Neill, of Washington, the umpire of the An- 
thracite Conciliation Board, has rightly determined that 
miners must be paid a proportionately higher rate or the 
coal “topping” must be reduced whenever the coal com- 
panies increase the size of their cars. 

It seems to be such an elementary piece of justice that 
the wonder is it ever had to be determined, even by the 
Conciliation Board, still less by its umpire. One can only 
surmise that the question was as to the facts and not as to 
the justice of the matter. Even these facts should have 
been easy to establish. 

The question seems the more difficult to understand as it 
relates to a company, the Susquehanna Coal Co., that has 
been known and respected for its fair dealing. The dispute 
arose at the Short Mountain colliery at Lykens, the men 
protesting that the new steel cars held more coal than those 
they replaced and that the company demanded that these 
cars be topped with the same 15-in. topping that’ was 
demanded with the old but smaller wood equipment. The 
umpire decided that a 12-in. “topping” was all the company 
could require under its contract rights. 


Wrong Use of New Vagrancy Law 


The vagrancy law in West Virginia*was passed with the 
alleged intention of making everyone in that state “do his 
bit” during the war. To the workingmen it seemed a 
‘menace, and even to have been framed with a sinister pur- 
pose. It is regretful that one coal company has invoked 
its aid already for the purpose of combating the union. 

The facts are as follows: E. E. Coulter, a miner employed 
by the West Virginia Coal and Coke Co., at its Bower mine 
in Braxton County, has been trying to organize the men 
into a union to form part of the United Mine Workers of 
America. He and several others whom he had induced to 
join were discharged on June 19. Since then these men 
have been working in their gardens and making union 
proselytes among the mine workers. 

The company tried to eject Coulter from his house and, to 
defend himself against the ejectment suit, he had occasion 
to go to Sutton, the county seat. There is a strike at the 
Bower mine and Coulter was arrested as a man without 
occupation. The most grievous aspersions of the new 
vagrancy act are thus proved true. It is to be used to im- 
prison strikers and labor agitators. 

If that was the intention, it should have been clearly set 
forth in the act, and the text of the statute should have said 
clearly under what conditions a strike during the war was 
criminal. But as the vagrancy law may be made to read 
it is an offense to strike if no other employment is sought 
immediately—no matter how grievous the conditions of work. 

Probably conditions were not at all grievous at the 
Bower mine, but nevertheless the law should give the au- 
thorities at Sutton the power to consider whether they are 
grievous enough to justify refusing to work under them 
before convicting anyone for protesting against them. 


West Kentucky Strike Overrated 


The western Kentucky strike seems to have been a victory 
of reporting rather than a real success. No one went to 
work on the day following the declaration of a strike, for 
it was Independence Day, and the next day and those suc- 
ceeding there were many men idle; for July 4 is apt to 
leave its memories and make work on the days following 
difficult. So rumors of an extensive strike were enabled to 
get around uncorrected. 

The number of men idle was said to be 60 per cent. This 
was apparently an extravagant estimate. As regards the 
other 40 per cent., the union men claimed that 95 per cent. 
of them only worked because of coercion. 

On the day of the strike the St. Bernard Mining Co., with 
its 10 mines, established a new production record and loaded 
every car available. I*s plants in Hopkins County produced 
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a total of 10,253 tons, against the average output of about 
6000 tons. All its 1500 employees were working. Other 
Hopkins County mines made similar reports. 

In Henderson, Union, Webster and Christian Counties, it 
is reported that, although there were larger proportions of 
strikers, the percentages were as a rule small and the 
strike rolls frequently augmented by outside labor. The 
claims made by the organizers, that 9500 of the 12,000 mine 
workers in the district have been brought into the union as 
the result of two years’ efforts, hardly seem verified. 

The legislative committee of the western Kentucky dis- 
trict and W. D. Duncan, president of that district, issued a 
statement, on July 5, calling on the public to support the 
mine workers and demand an investigation of their plight. 
They propose provisions by which the mines may receive a 
more adequate car supply and declare that the profits in 
supplying coal to the public should be reduced. The state- 
ment says: 


We have plenty of coal miners and plenty of well-devel- 
oped mines in this coal field, with operators who are anxious 
to operate and will operate when furnished railroad cars. 

Think of it! Mines in Muhlenberg and Ohio Counties 
with a daily output of 800 to 2000 tons are only operating 
6 to 15 hours a week. With the necessities of life at so 
high a figure and with wages such as they are, how can the 
public expect miners to exist, even when they are enabled 
to work full time? 

The coal-consuming public is paying unheard-of prices for 
coal, which can be reduced by a larger car supply. The 
Kentucky coal miners have not, and are not now, profiting 
from the high prices of coal which are being exacted from 
the coal-consuming public. Why does the coal-consuming 
public not codperate with us_in bringing about a state 
investigation into the coal pricés and the car supply? 


Federal representatives have arrived in the district, and 
it is expected that they will take an active part if the out- 
come proves likely to reduce the output of coal. 

W. O. Smith, district organizer for the mine workers, has 
made the claim that, with the exception of the St. Bernard 
mines at Earlington, which the union did not expect to 
affect, all the mines in the district have been hit hard. He 
enumerated a dozen or more mines which he said had been 
closed or which were working on half force or less, saying 
that 75 per cent. of the West Kentucky Coal Co.’s miners 
had struck. 

He stated that owing to the Federal injunction prohibiting 
interference with mine workers all the mines are so closely 
guarded that the pickets of the union cannot get near them. 
The Virginia Coal Co., of Mannington, he added, had “signed 
up” with the union for a year as a result of the strike. He 
said that five mines, more or less typical of general condi- 
tions, which ordinarily employ 600 men, have lost 96 men 
from the strike call. 

There has been little disorder of any kind. Three union 
men were arrested at Madisonville on July 5, charged with 
enticing laborers away from the mines of the Norton Coal 
Co. This company recently imported 15 negroes from 
Birmingham and, it is charged, the three men arrested 
undertook to remove a number of them. They were stopped, 
all but two of the negroes returning. The three men were 
placed under arrest, the specific charge against them being 
intimidation. A number of deputy sheriffs and marshals 
are on hand, and Federal injunctions prohibiting union or- 
ganizers from entering the property of the various coal 
properties are being served. 


Men Still Striking at Kortkamp, III. 


The strike at the Kortkamp (IIl.) mine operated by the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. still continues, and 
conditions are becoming worse. It will be remembered that 
reference was made to this strike in the last issue, the 
trouble being ascribed to some hyphenated mine workers 
who are thought to be working in the interests of Germany. 

There is a division among the miners, many of whom 
want to return to work but are prevented by others who 
demand the discharge of John Croswell, the manager. 
Croswell is said to have discharged a number of labor 
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agitators working at the mine because they have been 
continually stirring up disputes with mine officials. 

United Mine Workers’ officials are trying to get the men 
to return to work. Seven have been arrested for disturbing 
the peace of Linton Short, the bookkeeper. A Federal 
official is investigating the reports that the trouble has been 
fomented by German sympathizers. One of the persons 
arrested was the wife of a miner. Women are picketing 
the mine, 


Another Way To Dodge the Scale 


Mining scales are fragile things. It is not always neces- 
sary to post up a lockout or call a strike in order to break 
a scale. The operator can buy his coal elsewhere and shut 
down his mines if the scale doesn’t suit him. The mine 
worker can drift into another business or go to some other 
district and so make the scale inoperative. It is difficult to 
see how this can be prevented. The operator deserts his 
men when business is bad, and the mine worker deserts the 
operator when it is good. Just now it is not hard to guess 
who it is that is dodging the scale. 

In the Osage district the scale is high per ton mined— 
$1.91—but the miners claim they cannot make money at 
that figure. They want 50c. per ton more, and, not getting 
it, are moving away. When business is good the Osage 
mines are compelled to close down. Only when there is a 
heavy demand are the mines worked. From all reports both 
operators and mine workers suffer from the adverse condi- 
tions, and it is said the mine workers are having their way 
paid when they leave the district. 

There are other areas in the Kansas City territory where 
similar conditions prevail, and if a strike were started in 
the Osage district the mine workers in these areas would 
follow suit. But no demand is being made on the operators; 
instead, the miners are quietly and gradually leaving. 


John Lawson’s Conviction Reversed 


The Supreme Court of Colorado has reversed the lower 
court which found John Lawson guilty of murder. It also 
dismissed indictments against a score of other union men. 
It will be remembered that John Lawson was convicted of 
having caused the killing of deputies by the strikers during 
1913, when a big strike of southern Colorado miners shut 
down the operations of the industry. He has since been at 
large on bail. Recently John Lawson has been expelled from 
that union in whose operations he took at the time of the 
strike so large a part. The charge against him made by 
the union is that he acted as labor agent for a coal company. 


Would Strike for Passenger Cars 


The mine workers in the Clinton field, Indiana County, 
have been proposing to strike if they are not given passen- 
ger-car equipment in which to ride to their work. They 
must surely know that much as they deserve to have their 
wishes gratified they are not justified, especially at this 
time, in taking such a drastic aetion. 

Their contract was made when they rode in box-cars, and 
they are not justified in striking to enforce a change till a 
new contract is made. However, it is certain that the rail- 
roads should hasten to correct what is clearly an anachro- 
nism. The days of the side-door Pullman are at an end. 

The mine workers held a meeting on the Central School 
grounds of Clinton, Sunday, July 1, and they decided to 
accept the promise of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., 
that railroad having agreed to secure a few coaches in the 
near future. The district president, Ed Stewart, had writ- 
ten to Mr. May, the secretary of the “train committee,” 
irging the mine workers to do nothing rash, for ill-consid- 
ered action would be sure to bring censure on the mine 
workers of Clinton. 

The railroad, in its correspondence with Mr. May, de- 
clared its inability to furnish coaches of any kind, new or 
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second-hand, and said that the shortage was due to the use 
of such cars for the conveyance of troops. The company 
offered to repair the old broken-down cars now in use. 

Judge Wood, of the Public Utility Commission, on learn- 
ing from the railroad that five or six coaches could be se- 
cured, ordered the company to put them in operation as soon 
as possible. The mine workers do not ask impossibilities of 
the railroad. The box-cars in which the men have been 
riding have been getting more and more grievously in need 
of repair. When the new cars are installed, or even before 
that time, the union should appoint men to see that no men 
spit on the floor, dump spent lime out of their carbide lamps 
or do any other damage. 

Pit committeemen are not merely disagreeable persons to 
make trouble for the operator and the railroad. They have 
a higher office than that. If unions are ever to be respected 
—and we hope they will be—they must do good, constructive 
work for the public in general. The committees are learning 
this rapidly, and safety to life, limb and health are in- 
creasing as a result of that knowledge. Neither the union 
nor the operator nor the railroad can afford to say “Let the 
public be damned.” 

The unions have promised to stimulate production, and the 
output is increasing per day’s run. They can also help by 
reducing waste and they will likewise perform this duty if 
the need is rightly indicated. 


How the District Union in Arkansas 
Tries To Thwart Its Members 


The mining laws in Arkansas have for many years been 
inadequate and the physical conditions of the mines not 
creditable to the state. Arkansas represents the primitive 
condition in coal mining. It will progress in time as all 
other states have, but hitherto its safety and sanitary pro- 
visions have been backward. 

Arkansas, in Thomas Shaw, has had an inspector of more 
than ordinary faithfulness, and one who has tried with a 
minimum of backing from the law to modify the conditions 
existing. But Tom Shaw, like all worth-while men, would 
withstand his best friend if he thought him wrong. It was 
in a case like this that he found himself at outs with the 
union. And it was because he knew and believed in Mr. 
Hodges that he supported him for the governorship as 
against Dr. Brough. 

But whether a man is right or wrong, if he wishes to 
become state mine inspector, it is bad for him to be opposed 
by both the union officials and the elected governor. 

Yet Tom Shaw had a good running show of making the 
position, and the governor and the union officials will find 
themselves in a bad position if he is not appointed, for the 
mine workers and the State Federation of. Labor are strongly 
back of him. 

The candidate for governor, Dr. Brough, made a pre- 
election pledge that if elected he would appoint any Dem- 
ocrat for mine inspector whom the mine workers would 
elect. But after Brough was elected governor, the district 
officers demurred about holding an election for mine in- 
spector. Nevertheless the local unions held an election by 
petition and Thomas Shaw was elected. The district officials 
and the governor ignored this election; the former, because 
they did not like Shaw, and the latter because he had 
suffered from Shaw’s activities during the state election. 

Then the mine workers, through the Arkansas State 
Federation of Labor, with which all the local unions of the 
state are affiliated, compelled the holding of a referendum 
election. The officials of District No. 21 claimed that this 
election was illegal, and several candidates for the office 
protested against it, upon the grounds that the State Federa- 
tion of Labor was not authorized to hold such an election 
either by rule or established custom, that every one was too 
busy to vote, that the notice was too short for the other 
competitors to make their qualifications known, and that 
the election was not permissible because only a Democrat 
could be elected. 

As a result of the vote, however, Tom Shaw got 1424 votes 
out of 1448. The other 24 votes were scattering. 
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Industries of No Value in the War 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT made a significant speech 
at Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y., on Independence 
Day, and one of the most interesting of his remarks ap- 
plied to war profits. He urged his hearers to be careful 


’ lest in desiring to save the nation some expense during 


the war they forbid a profit to industries that are of 
value in the war and permit industries that are of 
no value to continue unhampered. 

If the public were assured definitely once and for 
all that in the industries regarded as staple and neces- 
sary for the welfare of the public no profits would be 
allowed and only losses would be permitted, how long 
under those circumstances do you think men would be 
willing to serve their neighbors? How long indeed 
could they serve them, shouldering losses and not 
assuming profits? What kind of career would then be 
offered to the young man? 

His whole aim would be to engage in industries of 
no value or little value, to be a low comedy actor, to 
run a peanut roaster, to make, sell or buy gay ribbons, 
grow tobacco or run a cigar stand. A premium would 
be put on all worthless occupations and a penalty on 
all which are worth while. 

Losses in business, we are told, are merited. A man 
is a fool to lose. Furthermore, gains in such business 
as ministers to the public are a crime. A man is a 
thief who wins, so to lose or gain in honorable busi- 
ness profiteth nothing. The only recourse is to de- 
bauch the public by catering to its foibles instead of to 
its needs. 


Two Variant Coal Industries 


HE public finds it hard to understand the coal situ- 
ation because the word “coal” covers two classes of 
product—anthracite and bituminous coal—with an en- 
tirely variant industrial history. What is true of one 
fuel may usually be unqualifiedly denied about the other. 
For instance, the price of anthracite is set by the 
largest producers to accord solely with the increased 
costs of production, while the price of bituminous coal 
rises and falls freely with the market. Then, again, the 
output of anthracite is hardly likely to rise with the 
progress of the years, whereas there is scarcely a limit 
to the output of bituminous coal. 

Moreover, the output of anthracite now depends on 
the labor supply, on the willingness of the miner to 
work steadily and on the infrequency of strikes. The 
output of bituminous coal, on the other hand, depends on 
demand, and when that is assured the factor of trans- 
portation is the dominant item in the determination of 
output. Only in cases of large national strikes does the 
labor problem modify the yearly output of soft coal. 
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The transportation difficulty is keenly felt in the bi- 
tuminous region, whereas in the anthracite region a 
shortage of railroad cars is rare. The railroads in the 
bituminous districts are not as strong financially as 
those in the anthracite field, and their equipment by 
reason of lower profits and less regular demand is less 
adequate to meet the conditions that may arise. The 
burden of production is more evenly distributed in the 
anthracite region than in the bituminous region, be- 
cause in the one there is a differential price established 
to countervail the inequalities of demand winter and 
summer and in the other no deliberate provision is 
made for a differential. Nor in normal years is the 
differential that conditions are apt to put into opera- 
tion in the bituminous field as large as that provided in 
the anthracite trade. 

Anthracite can be stored in mountainous masses, 
while bituminous coal is largely sold from hand to 
mouth, for a pile ten feet deep is apt to break into com- 
bustion spontaneously. The big companies mining 
anthracite mine a larger proportion of the whole anthra- 
cite product than do the big bituminous companies. 
Anthracite mining is a big man’s game; bituminous coal 
mining is an opportunity for the small capitalist. 

One could go on almost indefinitely making this dis- 
tinction clear. What we must affirm of the one we must 
deny of the other. It is therefore necessary in speak- 
ing to be careful to distinguish between the coals dis- 
cussed. The public gets them mixed and thinks the coal 
man is untruthful and contradictory because he forgets 
to explain the contradictory elements arising from in- 
dustries so similar in product but so variant in operat- 
ing conditions and methods. 

After all, as Bacon has declared, most disputes are 
really about definitions and not about facts or theories. 
Unfortunately, one man talks about bituminous coal 
and another tests the truth of his utterances by his own 
knowledge of anthracite conditions, which indeed fur- 
nish no clue to the operations of the sister industry. 


Let There Be One Law for All 


HY has the price of bituminous coal been so high? 

The public cannot see why the coal man’s clear 
sense of duty has not made him keep the price down to 
a fair level. The individual operator, the public argues, 
could have determined a fair cost and a fair profit and 
then sold at the figure thus determined. 

And the public’s statement is true. He might have 
done just as suggested; but if he had, he would probably 
not have benefited the public much—only some middle- 
man who would have become rich at his expense, or 
some consumer who was selling his own product at an 
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exorbitant profit. With steel selling for at least three 
times as much as in the years past, with copper mar- 
keted at three to five times the cost of production, why 
should coal operators be required to supply steel con- 
cerns and copper plants with coal at “cost plus’? 

Even now the only inflated industry to make conces- 
sions has been the bituminous coal industry. The in- 
flated businesses that use the coal have not yet been 
brought down. And another strange coincidence may 
be cited. The railroads complained of low freights with 
much justification. Coal was, however, one of the most 
profitable of the freights hauled. Yet it was one of 
the few industries that were compelled to accept a 
changed schedule. Why, no one knows. 

Jobbers and manufacturers ask coal men to sell at 
reasonable figures. Yet when the jobbers get the coal 
they sell it at outrageous prices and the manufacturers 
use it in industry and charge prodigious prices for their 
products. As was testified in the West Virginia cases, 
Covel bought coal under contract for $1.35 per ton and 
sold it for $8.50. 

Berate the coal man as you will, no one can hold the 
coal men really responsible for not controlling prices un- 
til they are allowed to combine for that purpose; nor 
even then can they be held subject to a nobler course cf 
action than that pursued by their detractors, who bind 
heavy burdens on the coal man which they are most 
unwilling to shoulder themselves. 

Most of the hypocrites who deny the right to sell at 
market prices are buying and selling stocks, lots and 
houses; yes, and merchandise, on the self-same method. 
But then, of course, coal is different; the product of the 
other man is always different. 

Here we have an industry with a simple product and 
a known output, and the public can juggle with the 
figures. If we made silk ties or hosiery, pumps or auto- 
mobile accessories, the public could figure our profit 
neither in items nor in aggregate, and every one would 
be oblivious of the profit and therefore well satisfied. 

Unfortunately coal forms such a large and self-evident 
total that the public feels that the profit of the industry 
should be curbed; and as the industry, though large, 
polls no vote and has no voice in Congress, it is easily 
made a victim. In this respect it is not like the farming 
industry, which has solidarity, or like the businesses of 
merchandising and manufacturing, which are organized 
into chambers of commerce. 

This then is our contention. Surely it is sound. The 
bridle coal wears should be identical with the bridle put 
on other industries, and it should be clapped on at the 
same time. If copper is to sell at 32c. a pound and pig 
iron at $50 a ton, bituminous coal should be allowed to 
sell at over $3, provided that coal men without com- 
bination can secure such a price. We do not say, how- 
ever, that prices of coal and many other products should 
not he lower than they are, though some industries like 
those producing steel, copper, manganese, potash, etc., 
need the stimulus of high prices. 

However, the price of coal should be brought down 
not by legislative enactment, but by suppressing panic 
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and providing cars for shipment. The high prices are a 
disease. Do not attempt to remove the symptom; get 
after the causes—shortage of transportation, wasteful 
use and excited demand. Doping by socialistic regula- 
tion is poor business therapy. The public has doped the 
railroads into a semicomatose condition already and 
should beware of prescribing any more drugs the physi- 
ological effect of which the public does not know and 
never intends to take the trouble to find out. 


A Silver Lining in the Cloud 


HE troubles of coal men are supposed to be endless, 

but happily there are some they survive. After the 
long, tense winter and spring, there is at least one cheer- 
ing sign: Customers are paying promptly! 

He who once figured a discount minutely, or gouged 
you for the day’s interest while his check was in the 
mail, or rudely tore up your “statements,” is now actu- 
ally anticipating! Even your jolly old friend who has 
persisted in taking 60 days when for twenty vears he 
has known your terms were “invariably 30 days”—you 
could only even up with him by charging him an extra 
price in a “pinch’—even he is quietly sending in his 
check on receipt of bill. 

They are grateful, poor souls, and they want you to 
know it. A shipper has but to mumble a word about the 
expense of doing business, the narrow margin and so 
on, and his sympathetic customer, so anxious to make 
the way smooth, bobs up smiling and says, “I’d count it 
a privilege if you’d let me pay cash with the order.” 
Truly these are spacious days! 

In olden times, in a sellers’ market, the sales force 
couldn’t go vacationing with any such peace of mind. 
They had to watch credits. Higher prices meant greater 
risks. Even the long-esteemed ‘“‘regular customer” was 
viewed with suspicion. ‘Cash on presentation of in- 
voice” was the slogan. When do we hear it now? 

Never till evening is it wise to praise the fairness of 
the day, but credit problems in coal look like bygones. 
May they never return! 


Leave the Export Prices Alone 


HE rumors of price regulation on coal exports 

emanating from sources close to the Federal Trade 
Commission are, it is believed, entirely unfounded. 
Now that the American people are committed to the 
world war they will do their part and probably a great 
deal more before the end is reached. They will, how- 
ever, insist on an even break in the world’s commerce, 
and the Federal Trade Commission is too well informed 
on the export coal business of today to permit of any 
imposition on the American operators. 

For instance, take the situation in Great Britain. 
That country in 1916 reduced its export tonnage by 
practically one-half as compared with 1913, though the 
value increased by $5,000,000. American operators will 
demand that the prices of coal exported from Great 
Britain be strictly regulated before our Government 
arbitrarily decides how much we shall charge foreign 
consumers ror our coal. 
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Outing of Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co.’s Camp Fire Girls 

Seventy-five Camp Fire Girls from the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co.’s mine villages in the southern Colorado 
district enjoyed a two weeks’ outing as the guests of 
the company during the last two weeks in June. 

The club building of the Stonewall Country Club, 
in the heart of the picturesque country about the 
source of the Las Animas River, was leased by the 
company for the girls and all transportation expenses 
for girls and baggage was borne by the company. The 
girls assembled in Trinidad and were taken on the 
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CAMP FIRE GIRLS AT REST DURING A LONG HIKE 
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Colorado & Wyoming R.R. to Weston, whence they 
traveled the other 14 miles by automobile. 

A chaperon from each camp accompanied the girls. 
The outing was in charge of Miss Dawley, social worker 
of Primero, Segundo and Valdez. Other chaperons were 
Miss Nelson, social worker at Berwind-Tobasco; Mrs. 
Ed. O’Niel, of Starkville; Mrs. Camaretti, of Sopris, 
and Miss Blumstadt, the social worker at Walsen. 

The camps of the district were represented as follows. 
Six girls from Walsen, two from Cameron, five from 
Rouse, eighteen from Berwind-Tobasco, nine from 
Starkville; ten from Sopris, twelve from Valdez, six 
from Segundo and ten from Primero. 











<A: STONEWALL COUN 

















HERE THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS DRANK IN HEALTH AND VIGOR FOR AN ALTOGETHER TOO SHORT FORTNIGHT 
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The subscriptions for Liberty Bonds of the Reading 
Co. and the Reading Coal and Iron Co. total $3,500,000. 








Thomas M. Righter, a well-known coal operator at Mt. 
Carmel, Penn., has contributed $2200 to the local Red 


Cross chapter. 





Several of the miners’ unions of Franklin County, 
Illinois, have voted to assess their members $1 each, to 
be checked off their wages, for the Red Cross. 


The employees of the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Cor- 
poration, Clearfield, Penn., numbering about 1600 men, 
have subscribed for $44,700 of Liberty Bonds. 





Superintendent H. M. Crankshaw, of the Cranberry 
Creek Coal Co., a recently formed company, has asked 
the employees of the mine to donate a half day’s wages 
to the Red Cross fund. 










A circular is being sent out by Frank Farrington, 
president of the United Mine Workers of Illinois, an- 
nouncing that the organization will pay $250 to the sur- 
vivors of each member of the union killed in the service 
of the country. 





Coal miners in the employ of the Pacific Coast Coal 
Co. at the Newcastle and Coal Creek fields contributed 
over $1000 to the Red Cross fund on “Mercy Monday.” 
In the Cle-Elum mines many of the miners voluntarily 
contributed their day’s pay. 





Through an installment plan arranged by Manager 
Jones, of the Roslyn Fuel Co., the employees of the 
company purchased $12,000 in Liberty Bonds, which 
makes a total of $25,000 in bonds purchased by the coal 
miners of the Roslyn, Ronald, Jonesville and upper coal 
fields of Washington. 





Exercises were held at the Clinton colliery of the Hud- 
son Coal Co., Vandling, Penn., recently, when a large 
American flag, 16 x 20 ft., was unfurled to the breeze. 
The flag was raised on a 90-ft. steel mast by Charles 
Rehbein, one of the oldest employees and a native-born 
German. Music was rendered by the Vandling fife and 
drum corps. 





The state press of Washington in the various coal- 
mining districts shows there is a concerted action on the 
part of the I. W. W. to close down the coal mines. In 
the Cle-Elum district the situation has become acute, 
several agitators working in the lumber camps having 
reduced the output to such an extent that the mines are 
hard pressed for necessary timber. 
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Alvan Markle, of Hazleton, Penn., a member of the 
G. B. Markle Coal Co., started the Hazleton chapter’s 
Red Cross week fund with a contribution of $1500. 
Later he announced that his contribution would be raised 
to equal one-tenth of the amount that the city and 
vicinity would raise during the week. Frank Pardee, a 
retired operator who headed A. Pardee & Co., operating 
the Cranberry mine, was also a liberal contributor to 
the fund, giving $5000. He is president of the Hazleton 
chapter. 


Employees of the Woodward colliery of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R., showed where they stood 
in regard to the sale of Liberty Bonds. In two days’ 
time they subscribed for these bonds to the extent of 
$45,000. This is the largest amount subscribed by any 
one colliery in Luzerne County, and if all the people 
were to respond as willingly as did the employees of 


the Woodward colliery, Uncle Sam would have no trouble ‘ 


in financing this great struggle into which he has 
entered. 


The largest patriotic demonstration in the upper an- 
thracite field since the United States entered into the 
world war took place on June 23, when the South Pitts- 
ton district of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. held its flag 
raising at the Ewen colliery, at Sebastopol. Varying 
the custom of raising only the Stars and Stripes, the 
flags of our allied nations—Great Britain, France, italy 
and Russia—were also flung to the breeze from poles sur- 
rounding the main staff bearing Old Glory. Four thou- 
sand persons were present. 





The miners of Illinois will produce their share of the 
25,000.000 tons increased output asked by the Illinois 
Council of Defense during the ensuing year, on account of 
war conditions, State President Frank Farrington says, 
if the railroad will supply the cars. “Give us the cars and 
we’ll furnish the coal,” he says. “It is up to the rail- 
roads to furnish the cars. Only through the greater 
use of available equipment and an increase in the num- 
ber of cars can the demand be met. The miners and the 
operators are able to produce far in excess of the amount 
desired.” , 





Illinois coal operators, in an effort to obtain 100 per 
cent. efficiency while war conditions continue, have 
placed checkers at the mines to note and recommend 
changes they deem advisable to improve conditions and 
make it possible to accomplish more work in a given 
length of time with the same amount of labor. It was 
at first understood that the checking system had been 
instituted by the Government, but Frank Farrington, 
president of the United Mine Workers of Illinois, savs 
this is a mistake. The checkers report their findings 
and recommendations to the Department of Labor. 
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Discussion 





Mine Haulage Systems 


Letter No. 1—Too often it happens that mine opera- 
tors do not look into the merits of the different systems 
of mine haulage and choose the one that is best adapted 
to the conditions in their mines. It cannot be doubted 
that every operator wants the most economical system 
that can be employed, but many fail to realize the fact 
that different systems of haulage are adapted to differ- 
ent conditions in the mine. 

There is the choice between mules, rope haulage, 
electric storage-battery locomotives or a trolley system, 
and compressed-air locomotives. All these systems have 
a more or less peculiar fitness for certain conditions. 
Where the acreage is small and the operator’s means 
limited, our old friend, the mule, is the invariable solu- 
tion of the haulage problem. 

For larger mines having an output of, say 350 tons 
per day, with a fairly level seam and a haul not ex- 
ceeding 3000 ft., the storage-battery locomotive will 
often prove most economical if the mine is electrically 
equipped. For longer hauls and larger outputs, how- 
ever, either the trolley system or a compressed-air 
locomotive wili prove of greater advantage, while some 
form of rope haulage is better adapted for variable 
or steeper grades against the loaded cars. 

The use of compressed-air locomotives will generally 
depend on the equipment of the mine. Where a mine 
is electrically equipped it will seldom be of advantage 
to install an air compressor for the purpose of operating 
one or more locomotives. But, on the other hand, in 
the operation of a gaseous mine it may often prove 
advisable to employ pneumatic drills and coal-cutters 
and use compressed-air locomotives for. haulage. 

The high first cost of a trolley installation is its 
chief objection. There is, besides, the danger of men 
and animals coming in contact with the trolley wire, 
which must always be well protected at all points where 
it is necessary to cross the haulage road and in other 
exposed places. The trolley system also requires the 
thorough bonding of all rails, to provide a good return 
for the current and enable the machines to be worked 
with greatest efficiency. 


THE STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


The storage-battery locomotive is the coming power 
for the gathering haul in mines. No trolley wire is 
needed, and it is unnecessary to bond the rails. While 
a good track is needed in the rooms, the storage- 
battery locomotive can usually go into any place where 
the headroom will permit a mule to enter. An im- 
portant consideration is the fact that this locomotive 
is independent and requires no cable or reel for its 
operation, which avoids the necessity of the motorman 
having a helper. 

The storage-battery 1ocomotive will often displace 
from eight to nine mules on a main-line haulage and 
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from three to four mules on a gathering haul. It must 
be admitted, however, that where the mine cars have 
a capacity not exceeding 3000 lb., and the inside parting 
is close to the rooms, if there is no grade against the 
loads it will prove more advantageous to employ mules 
to gather the cars in the rooms and haul them to the 
parting. 

On the other hand, the storage-battery locomotive 
will handle heavier cars and operate successfully against 
a 10 or even a 12 per cent. grade, on the gathering 
haul, and prove more economical than mules in such 
cases. I want to urge, in closing, that operators give 
this subject more attention before installing a system 
that is not the best adapted to their conditions. 

East St. Louis, IIl. W. L. MORGAN. 


Mixed Haulage in Mines 


Letter No. 1—It is interesting to note the different 
views that were taken by different writers, on the sub- 
ject of mine haulage, which was discussed not long 
since in Coal Age. I was particularly impressed with 
the views of Joseph Virgin, Vol. 10, p. 553. 

Mr. Virgin states that he is “more and more inclined 
to think that a mixed haulage system will produce coal 
cheaper than an absolute mechanical haulage.” He 
admits, however, that “this must be governed largely 
by the conditions prevailing in the mine.” This state- 
ment is confirmed by “Ohio Foreman,” on page 937 
of the same volume, who explains that a mixed haulage 
system has produced cheaper coal in his mine, where 
there were numerous adverse grades. 


CONDITIONS THAT FAVOR A MIXED HAULAGE 

The mine of which I have charge presents some 
difficult problems in haulage, as the roads vary from a 
dead level to grades of 8 and 9 per cent. We have 
been troubled with motors frequently stripping their 
gears. Experience has shown that a mixed haulage, 
employing both horses and motors, is the most suc- 
cessful plan to follow in this mine. The mine cars 
are too heavy for men to handle, as they have a 
capacity of 24 tons. 

While I believe motor haulage can be successfully 
employed in many mines, there are cases where mules 
or horses will prove to be an advantage in gathering 
the cars at the face. Such is the condition in our 
mine, and I do not think motors could be used alone 
successfully. We always endeavor to keep the motor 
haulage as close to the working face as possible, which 
lessens the gathering haul. We have used the trolley 
system, with cable and rail return. 

I know of mines where the management has found 
it difficult to keep its men, because the latter are obliged 
to handle the cars in their rooms. Although these cars 


do not weigh over a ton, the work of handling the 
cars completely exhausts the men, so that their effi- 
Some of 


ciency is much reduced in producing coal. 
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these men have shown me large callouses on their 
knees, as the result of pushing their cars out and into 
their rooms. Under these conditions men cannot be 
expected to produce their ordinary tonnage, as before 
the day is over the miner is completely played out. 

In closing I want to say that a mine foreman must 
often employ mixed haulage if he expects to keep 
satisfied men at work in the face. Another considera- 
tion is that a motor cannot run where a mine car will 
go readily. Where miners lay their own tracks in their 
rooms, less trouble is experienced in the use of a horse 
or mule than where a motor is employed to gather the 
cars. D. L. C. 


Crabtree, Penn. 


Carbide vs. Oil Lamps in Mines 


Letter No. 1—In speaking of mine lamps, the writer 
of Letter No. 4, Coal Age, June 16, p. 1050, says, “It 
would seem to be rather late in the day now to discuss 
the relative merits of carbide and oil lamps.” Let me 
say that it is never too late to seek improvements. When 
the Davy lamp first came into use the miner thought 
it could not be improved, but new types of safety lamps 
have since been made that give a better light and are 
safer for general work. Improvements come from find- 
ing out the weak points in any device. 

Probably the worst feature of the carbide light is 
the fact that it will not detect carbon dioxide in mines. 
It is no argument to say that the health and safety of 
miners demand the removal of blackdamp whenever such 
is present in dangerous quantity. Safety depends, first, 
on the detection of this gas and then on its removal. 


DANGER OF BLACKDAMP IF NOT DETECTED 


It may be that the writer of the letter to which I 
have refered has worked in nongaseous mines where the 
law does not require the workings to be examined be- 
fore the miners start work in the morning. I want to 
ask him if it is not possible for a brattice to have been 
broken down by a shot, or a heavy fall to have occurred 
on the airway and a dangerous quantity of blackdamp 
to have accumulated, making places unsafe for men to 
work. In that case, would he not feel that he was re- 
sponsible if a man lost his life because his lamp failed 
to show the presence of blackdamp in his place? 

Again, the same writer speaks of the miner “prowl- 
ing about the mine looking for oil that belongs to some- 
body else,’ but I have known miners to do the same 
thing looking for carbide that was not their own. I 
admit that carbide is cheaper and gives a better light 
than oil. The carbide flame is also practically free from 
smoke; but the carbide that the miner dumps in his 
place when recharging his lamp gives off vile fumes that 
fill the place, especially if the air is weak. 

Speaking of a driver or a triprider not being able to 
light his oil lamp, while a carbide light can be relit by 
a sparker when extinguished while the trip is running, 
I want to say that I have often relit my oil lamp, both 
when driving a mule or riding a trip, by holding my 
lamp down between the cars where the force of the 
current was broken. In my opinion the carbide lamp is 
a poor lamp for a driver or a triprider to use, because 
it is easily extinguished when one’s head is suddenly 
turned against the current. 
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It happened when I was driving, a few years ago, 
that a spragger had his leg broken by reason of his car- 
bide lamp being suddenly extinguished as he turned his 
head against the wind made by the moving cars. At 
that time, one of the cars took the switch and the sprag- 
ger was caught, with the result I have mentioned. 
Homer City, Penn. JOHN BUGGEY. 


Electric vs. Oil Safety Lamps 


Letter No. 4—I am of the same opinion as John H. 
Wiley, who expresses himself, in his letter, Coal Age, 
May 19, p. 883, as being in favor of the use of oil- 
burning safety lamps in preference to electric mine 
lamps. Mr. Wiley states that he regards the safety 
lamp as safer under the conditions that may arise in 
the operation of a mine generating gas. He argues 
that the gauze safety lamp gives warning of the 
presence of gas and, if extinguished, can be relit by 
the miner, which is not the case with the electric lamp. 

In another letter, May 26, p. 925, R. W. Lightburn 
draws attention to the fact that the safety lamp is 
more easily extinguished than the electric lamp and 
questions whether there will not result from this cause 
more delay to the miner than can possibly occur in 
the use of an electric lamp. 


An experience of 20 years with safety lamps inclines. 


me to think that much of the trouble caused by these 
lamps going out is due to the carelessness or neglect 
of the men using them. Instead of putting the lamp 
in a safe place where it will not be knocked over or 
otherwise jarred, many miners hang their lamps on 
their belts, which is a dangerous practice and should 
never be allowed. 

After an explosion that occurred in a mine in Wales, 
some time ago, the lamp station was removed from the 
mine. Nearly all the working places were at a great 
distance from the foot of the shaft, and if a miner 
lost his light he was obliged to travel anywhere from 
a mile to a mile and a half and wait at the shaft 
bottom urtil his lamp could be sent to the surface, relit, 
and returned to him. 


PLAN TO REPLENISH EXTINGUISHED LAMPS 


The management soon saw that this caused much 
delay, and the plan was adopted of sending a boy into 
the mine with eight or ten lighted lamps, which he 
carried to & point convenient to the working places. 
Then, when a man’s light went out he .ulc exchange 
his lamp for one of the lighted lamps carried by the 
boy. At that time the lamp used was the Evan Thomas 
bonneted Clanny. This practice of supplying extra 
lighted lamps in the mine was kept up for nearly a 
year, when it was found unsatisfactory and abandoned. 

The company then introduced the Ackroyd & Best 
lamp, which was provided with a special igniter in 
the form of an electric device. The box that was re- 
quired to relight an extinguished lamp was placed on 
the intake airway. This was necessary, because if the 
lamp was not placed squarely in position in the box 
a flash would result, which would prove dangerous in 
the return airway, where the current was charged with 
gas. This system proved satisfactory and was still in 
use when I left there to come to this country. 

Carbondale, Penn. CYMRO. 
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Sinking a Shaft to Coal 


Letter No. 1—The reply given to the inquiry of “En- 
gineer,” who asked for the proper method of timbering 
the first 40 ft. of a shaft, which was to be concreted to 
that depth, has interested me greatly, as it recalls the 
experience of a certain coal company that started to 
sink a shaft 9 x 14 ft. deep in section. The work of 
excavation was started before there was anything on 
the ground except picks and shovels. 

In response to the request for further suggestions 
than were given in the reply to this inquiry, I beg to 
urge what should not be done in such an undertaking. 

In the instance I have mentioned the men started to 
excavate the ground, throwing the dirt out just beyond 
the line of the shaft. This formed a pile of such 
proportions that when the sinking had proceeded only 
a few feet the men could no longer throw the dirt high 
enough. They then built a platform of plank at the 
low corner of the excavation and, with the aid of 
wheelbarrows, continued to wheel the dirt up the in- 
clined planks and dump it over the pile already made. 

When the derrick and other material began to arrive 
on the scene there was so much dirt piled around the 
shaft that it took two days to clear a space for the 
erection of the derrick. This being accomplished, the 
sinking again proceeded. The timber, however, proved 
too light, and one night, a short time after the last shift 
had quit work, the curbing gave way and one whole 
side and end slipped into the hole. 


LESSONS TAUGHT BY THE ACCIDENT 


Fortunately no one was caught in the cave, as the 
11 o’clock shift was not to work that night. It would 
be hard to describe the appearance of the mass of 
broken timbers, lagging, stone and earth that filled that 
hole. The scene was certainly discouraging, and the 
results point a few remarks regarding precautions that 
it would be well for everyone to observe when sinking a 
shaft. I will briefly mention a few of these: 

1. Have all material required for the work on hand 
in readiness for use. 

2. Erect the sinking headframe or derrick on the 
site of the shaft so that it will be ready for use when 
needed. 

3. Do not dump any material close to the shaft but 
remove it to a proper distance as quickly as excavated, 
so as to keep the shaft head clear of all obstructions 
that would impede the work. 

4. Use good timber for lining the shaft and make the 
curbing of sufficient thickness to withstand the pres- 
sure. Cut the pieces to the proper length to fit the ex- 
cavation, before they are sent down the shaft. 

5. The face timbers of a shaft should be braced by 
buntons, which not only strengthen the curbing but 
divide the shaft into separate compartments and, by 
means of plank, a partition can be made that will assist 
the ventilation of the shaft. Also, the hoisting, being done 
on one side or in one compartment makes the work safer, 
as the men are protected against any material falling on 
them from the buckets as they are being drawn up the 
shaft. 

6. The sinking bucket should never be filled to the 
top, so as to prevent any of the material falling back 
down the shaft when hoisted. A very small stone 
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falling in the shaft would be sufficient to kill a man if it 

struck him. The work of shaft sinking is dangerous 

and only careful men should be employed for the pur- 

pose. S. D. HAINLEY. 
Osceola Mills, Penn. 


Mine Discipline 


Letter No. 5—I read with great interest the letter 
of W. A. Barrett, Coal Age, May 19, p. 883, and can 
say that he has the right idea of discipline in mines. 

In my opinion the importance of discipline, in the 
operation of a mine, cannot be exaggerated. As well 
might the attempt be made to run a schoo! without a 
teacher, or control a populace without a government, as 
to attempt to operate a coal mine without maintaining 
discipline among the employees. 

No set rules can be laid down the study of which will 
make a mine official a good disciplinarian. Success in 
this direction depends on the tact and wisdom of the 
man in charge. Without these there is sure to develop 
friction and dissatisfaction. There are cases where 
strict discipline is maintained with perfect harmony 
between the workers and their employers, and there are 
other cases where the discipline is of such a nature 
that strife and discord are generated. 

The fundamental principle underlying true mine dis- 
cipline is that the mine officials shall be possessed of 
both patience and good judgment. The superintendent 
or foreman must have a strength of character that will 
make his decisions firm and final. The most trivial case 
must be given careful consideration before a decision 
is rendered. An official fails to retain the confidence 
of his men when he is obliged to retract or modify his 
decisions. This should be avoided by carefully investi- 
gating the facts before announcing a decision, which 
should always be final. Better make no decisior than 
to be obliged, later, to alter it through a misunder- 
standing of the facts. 


DISCIPLINE ON THE RAILROADS 


A good example of discipline is found in railroad 
management, where a man is brought “upon the carpet” 
before any penalty for an alleged act or violation of 
rules is exacted. A man should always be given a fair 
and impartial hearing and his case considered with calm 
judgment. The guilty one should be made to feel that 
“the road of the transgressor is hard.” In this way 
only can workers be impressed with the justice of 
discipline. The management must understand its men 
and the men the management, and judgments rendered 
must be final. 

It is of the same importance, also, that discipline shall 
not be severe. While it must always be strict, it must 
never take on the form of tyranny, which cannot fail 
to excite distrust and opposition. Kind and humane 
treatment is now more important than ever before, in 
the successful management of mines where the condi- 
tions are not unlike those in other industries. The 
miner is not like the sailor who was “shanghied” and 
smuggled off to sea where he had no alternative than 
to obey the iron rule of his taskmaster. A miner if 
dissatisfied with the conditions in a mine can pick up 
his tools and go elsewhere. He is not compelled to 
submit to a discipline that is severe and tyrannical. 
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True discipline, after all, is realized more fully where 
there is a complete understanding between employer 
and employed. The problem requires a study of human 
nature and the application of the Golden Rule on both 
sides. Where the men are satisfied, actual discipline 
is scarcely known as such, although the results obtained 
are as though the strictest discipline prevailed. 

Thomas, W. Va. W. H. Noone. 


Preventing Mine Accidents 


Letter No. 7—It is generally the case that, following 
some terrible accident at a mine, orders are given 
prohibiting the practice that made the accident pos- 
sible. It is much like the man of whom we have often 
heard, who locked the stable door after his horse was 
stolen. 

Frequently it happens that, in the haste to prevent 
the recurrence of a like accident, a rule is adopted 
without the careful consideration that the conditions 
demand, and the result is that an even worse accident 
is made possible. I recall such an instance that occurred 
some years ago in the Wyoming Valley. 

It was the habit of the miners working in those 
mines at that time to carry their powder with them 
when going into the mine. At one of the large mines 
in the valley a miner stepped onto the cage one morning 
carrying a box of dynamite on his shoulder. On reach- 
ing the bottom of the shaft the box was either knocked 
or fell from his shoulder to the ground and exploded, 
killing him and six other men and wrecking the bottom 
of the shaft. 


DANGER INCREASED BY HASTY ORDERS 


As a result of that accident all the superintendents 
of the mines up and down the valley at once issued 
orders forbidding the men to take their powder down 
the shaft with them. The consequence was that each 
man on arriving at the shaft in the morning would 
stack his powder on the ground at a point 25 ft. back 
from the head of the shaft, where it remained until 
ali the men had been lowered into the mine. 

The powder was then sent down the shaft on a 
separate cage. There was sometimes as much as 1000 
lb. of powder stacked on the ground a short distance 
from the shaft. One can easily imagine what was liable 
to happen when this powder was lowered on the cage 
and the men made a rush to secure their own. 

Not only did this new arrangement make possible 
a far worse accident than the one that had just 
happened, but several hundred men were kept waiting 
from 30 to 40 min. each morning, when they should 
have been at work in their places. Unquestionably, the 
change made by this rule was ill-advised, and it is a 
wonder that a more serious accident did not follow 
its adoption. 

Practice at the different mines in this region is quite 
variable. In some instances the company sends the 
powder into the mine on a special car, and this is 
distributed to the men at their working places. In 
other mines the custom still prevails of permitting 
the men to carry their own powder into the mine when 
going to work. Where this is done, however, it seems 
te me that the men should be provided with a proper 
means of carrying the powder. 
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Dynamite or any form of explosive that can be set 
off by a sudden jar or knock should be carried in a 
padded bag or sack that would give the needed protec- 
tion. In some instances the powder is furnished to the 
men in cartridge form, while at other times the loose 
powder is carried into the mines, where the miner 
makes up his own cartridges as he needs them. In 
a few cases the loose powder is still furnished the men 
in 25-lb. kegs. 

There should be a more uniform system adopted, in 
respect to the handling of powder used in mines, that 
would insure a greater freedom from accidents due to 
this cause. From the standpoint of efficiency alone 
this question of the proper method of furnishing 
powder to the men for their use in the mine should 
be carefully considered by all coal operators. In one 
instance alone that I could mention a single company 
sustained a daily loss of 1000 working hours, by reason 
of its men having to wait from 30 to 40 min. on the 
shaft bottom, each morning, to receive their powder. 
It would be well if this phase of the subject could be 
thoroughly discussed in Coal Age, so that its importance 
would be realized and better methods employed that 
would give greater safety and increased efficiency in 
the mine. W. A. BARRETT. 


Nanticoke, Penn. 


Extinguishing Fire in a Gassy Mine 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the question of the best 
method of extinguishing the fire discovered by a fire- 
boss at the head of an intake entry, as described in the 
inquiry, Coal Age, June 9, p. 1012, let me say that a 
fireboss, on discovering a fire, should quickly determine 
whether he can put it out himself unaided and, if not, 
he should proceed to notify the surface and get help at 
once. 

It is stated that the fire, in this case, has gained some 
headway, although burning quietly in the coal a few 
yards inside of the last breakthrough. It is also shown 
that six of the eight rooms turned off of this heading 
are generating gas. 

On getting help from the surface, the first step taken 
should be to make a small opening close to the roof, 
in the stopping in the crosscut opposite No. 8 room, 
and arrange a box or canvas in such a manner as to con- 
duct the air coming from these rooms across the head- 
ing and let it pass at once into the return airway and 
prevent it from reaching the fire. Sufficient air should 
be allowed to pass along the heading without going 
through the rooms. This current would be practically 
free from gas, and the danger of an immediate explo- 
sion would be largely avoided. 

The next step would be to hang a canvas on the re- 
turn airway inby from the last crosscut, if it is possible 
to reach this point. Otherwise, the canvas must be 
hung as near to the place as practicable. This will 
serve to regulate the amount of air passing over the 
fire. 

Having decided that it is necessary to seal off these 
headings in order to extinguish the fire, the first stop- 
ping should be placed on the return airway, as near 
to the face of that heading as possible and where the 
workmen can be supplied with sufficient fresh air to 
enable them to perform their task. 
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My reason for placing the first stopping on the return 
airway is that by this means the products of combus- 
tion, which are largely extinctive gases, will be con- 
fined in the region of the fire. The effect of these ex- 
tinctive gases will be to reduce the explosive condition 
of any inflammable or explosive mixture that might ac- 
cumulate at the face of the heading and in the region 
of the fire. At the same time sufficient air finds its 
way into this space to dilute the gases generated and 
prevent the formation of an explosive mixture. 

On the other hand, if the first stopping was to be 
placed on the intake, not only would the supply of air 
to the region of the fire be so reduced that the danger 
of the formation of carbon monoxide would be in- 
creased, but these gases would drift from the region of 
the fire and pass into the return airway, making it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to build a good stopping at 
that point after closing the intake. 

As the stopping on the return airway nears compie- 
tion, a similar stopping should be started at a cor- 
responding point on the intake airway. In the building 
of these stoppings it will generally be necessary to 
have two sets of workmen, who can relieve each other 
at short intervals, as it will not be possible for men 
to work any length of time exposed to the heat, smoke 
and gases of the fire. Also, if any of these men should 
be overcome, there would be help at hand to rescue 
them. In completing the work close the stopping on the 
return airway first and then quickly close the intake. 

Oak Hill, W. Va. W. DICKINSON. 


Back to the Mines 


Leiter No. 5—Reading previous letters on this sub- 
ject recalls my own experience when I left the mines 
some years ago to seek work in a factory. It was not 
because I disliked the work of mining and wanted to 
learn another trade, but I was led to leave the mines 
from the fear of catastrophe. 

It was the terrible Courriéres mine explosion, in the 
Pas-de-Calais district of France, Mar. 10, 1906, that 
struck terror to the hearts of many good miners. In 
that explosion between 1200 and 1300 men lost their 
lives, 30 of my own relatives being among the number. 
At that time I had been working in the mines nearly 10 
years, having commenced when I was 12 years old. 

It was this terrible catastrophe that determined me 
to leave the mines and look for another job, notwith- 
standing our family had always been miners. My 
grandfather began work in the mines at the age of 9 
years, at Anzin, France, in 1828, and worked con- 
tinuously for 64 years, without receiving a scratch. 

My first employment on leaving the mines was in a 
chemical factory where I worked 10 hours a day, for 
half the pay that I could make in the mines. In addi- 
tion to the low pay the fumes were so strong that within 
a month I was obliged to quit the place and seek other 
work. 

My next job was that of a blacksmith’s helper in the 
shop of a large manufacturing concern, making coup- 
lings, unions, nipples, tees, screws, etc. The work of 


swinging a heavy sledge for 8 hours and watching the 
white glow of the forge proved too much for my powers 
of endurance and, though well paid, I sought and ob- 
tained other work in the same concern. 
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As a pipe-threader I never earned so much money 
before or since. It was an easy, clean job, but proved 
too monotonous for a miner. To stand on my feet for 
10 hours seemed to me worse than dragging myself 
through the long low passages of a coal seam. As a re- 
sult I was soon glad to go back to the mines and take 
up again the tools with which I had been so long fa- 
miliar. 

Since that time I have often thought of the old say- 
ing, “Every man to his own trade.” The place for a 
miner is in the mine, and my advice to young men 
who are inclined to seek work in other callings is “Stick 
to your trade.” GASTON LIBIEZ. 

Peru, IIl. 


Making Up Cartridges in Mines 


Letter No. 10—In reading Letter No. 8 on this sub- 
ject, Coal Age, June 2, p. 968, my attention was ar- 
rested by the assertion that the practice of miners 
keeping their powder at home “is so general in the 
Pittsburgh district of Pennsylvania that it cannot be 
denied it is a menace to public safety.” From the read- 
ing of the letter I learn that black powder is used in 
the mines in that section. 

While it is not for me to attempt to say what steps 
should be taken to eliminate this danger, nor is it my in- 
tention to rehearse the many dangers due to using 
black powder in mines, yet I may be pardoned for draw- 
ing what may prove to be a helpful comparison and re- 
duce the danger of accident from this cause. 

Every mine official and every practical miner knows 
too well the dangers to which one is exposed by the 
careless use of black powder, and it is unnecessary to 
dwell on that feature of the subject. The mining laws 
of this province, long ago, recognized this as 2 grave 
danger in coal mining and, as a result, no explosive is 
permitted to be used in the mines of British Columbia, 
except such as has been approved by the Minister of 
Mines for that purpose, and then only in the form and 
quantity designated by law. 

Let me ask, Why is it not possible for the State of 
Pennsylvania to pass similar laws prohibiting the use 
of any but permissible explosives, made up in cartridge 
form and stating the quantity of powder that each 
miner may carry into the mine on a single shift? 

There should be provided at every mine, allow me to 
suggest, a suitable magazine in which all explosives 
should be stored. In addition to this there should be a 
distributing station where the miners could receive 
their powder at the beginning of each shift. A house 
should also be provided for the thawing of any powder 
that may be frozen. 

The law in this province provides that each man 
shall have no more than 4 lb. of powder in his posses- 
sion at any one time. No powder is permitted to be 
thawed in the mine, but this must be done in a thaw 
house, especially provided for that purpose. No powder 
can be stored underground. 

In my opinion, if such regulations as these were made 
and enforced, it would stamp out the menace to public 
safety mentioned by the writer to whom I have re- 
ferred, and contact with miners going to and from their 
work would not then be feared by other people. 

Nenaimo, B. C., Canada. H.N. F, 
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Inquiries of General Interest : 


Opening a Mine 


We expect shortly to open a new mine in a 3-ft. seam 
of coal and would like to secure what information we 
can in regard to several points that are of general 
interest and application. For this purpose, we know of 
no better medium than the columns of Coal Age. 

The proposition calls for the operation of a plane 
1000 ft. long and having a grade of 15 per cent. in: 
favor of the loaded cars. This plane is to extend from 
the mouth of the mine to the tipple and will be con- 
structed of wood and be double-tracked with 30-lb. steel. 
It is proposed to operate the plane as a self-acting in- 
cline, the loaded cars descending to the tipple to haul 
the empty cars up to the mines. 

We are estimating on a daily output of 400 tons of 
coal from this mine and will appreciate receiving sug- 
gestions as to the style of equipment that will prove 
most useful and economical in its operation. First, as 
to the size and kind of mine cars that will be best 
adapted to the work—their cost and where the same 
can be procured. What size trips can be handled safely 
and to advantage on this incline, and how many cars 
will be needed in the operation of the mine when 
putting out 400 tons of coal per day. It would be in- 
teresting to know, also, about what time would be re- 
quired for the delivery of the cars after order is re- 
ceived at the factory. 

Another question is, What size and kind of rope 
should be used on the incline, its approximate cost, 
where procured and time of delivery at the mine? The 
tipple must not be longer than 40 ft. and equipped to 
handle the estimated output of coal, which is to be 
loaded into railroad cars standing on the track, in the 
usual manner. What we desire is an approximate esti- 
mate on the cost of the incline and tipple complete. 

PHILIP F. CAROTHERS, 
Mining Engineer. 
Hotel Belmont, Somerset, Penn. 





This is a proposition that should interest a number 
of the manufacturers of mining equipment, and we 
present it here for their consideration. It is un- 
fortunate that our correspondent has not given more 
of the details necessary to form an intelligent es- 
timate of what will be needed. For example, the 
size and style of mine cars that will be best adapted 
for use in the mine can only be determined by an 
exact knowledge of the conditions existing in the seam. 

It is stated that the coal is only 3 ft. in thickness, 
which will limit the height of the cars if these are to 
be taken to the faces of the rooms. The nature of 
the roof, floor and coal, as modifying or determining the 
method of working and size of openings, is also import- 
ant. The inclination of the seam and the system of 
underground haulage to be employed are factors of in- 
terest in this connection. 


Without a profile of the ground over which the in- 
cline is to be constructed and further information in 
regard to the tipple and its equipment, as determined 
by the required sizing and weighing of the coal, it 
would be impossible to form an accurate idea on which 
to base an estimate. We leave this proposition with 
our readers and the many manufacturers of mining 
equipment whose advertisements appear in Coal Age. 


Examinations in Colorado 


Being interested in the matter of securing a certifi- 
cate of competency to act as fireboss or mine foreman, 
in this state, I have been advised to write to Coal Age 
for information as to the requirements and qualifica- 
tions for these positions, and want to ask, also, what 
studies it is necessary to take up to fit myseif to pass 
the examination. Full information in this regard will 
be greatly appreciated. C. E. W. 

Lafayette, Colo. 





The coal-mining laws of Colorado provide for a board 
of examiners whose duty it shall be to examine and 
pass upon the fitness and ability of candidates to fill 
the positions of chief and deputy mine inspectors, com- 
pany mine examiners, mine foremen, assistant mine 
foremen and firebosses. 

The law authorizes the board to issue certificates of 
competency to all persons who pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination, written or oral, as prescribed by the board, 
and who satisfy the board that they have been em- 
ployed in underground positions, in the mines of 
Colorado, for two years prior to the examination. The 
law also requires that shotfirers shall pass an examina- 
tion given them by the chief or deputy inspector. 

The examining board meets once in every two years 
or oftener, if necessary, at places designated by them, 
for the purpose of examining candidates for company 
examiners, mine foremen, assistant foremen and fire- 
bosses. Information, in regard to the time and place 
of examinations to be held, can be obtained by writing 
Chief Coal Mine Inspector James Dalrymple, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Candidates preparing themselves to take examina- 
tions should study the questions answered each week 
in Coal Age. They should also study such textbooks as 
“Examination Questions and Answers,” International 
Textbook Co., Scranton, Penn.; ‘‘Mine Gases and Ex- 
plosions,” John Wiley & Sons, New York City; ‘Mine 
Gases and Ventilation,” McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York City, and similar publications covering the 
subjects of mine gases, safety lamps and ventilation. 

Wherever possible, candidates preparing for exami- 
nation should avail themselves of the privileges of 
night schools, many of which are to be found in coal- 
mining districts. Coal Age will always be glad to 
answer, upon request, any of the questions asked. 
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Anthracite Mine Foremen’s Examination 
Carbondale, Penn., May 8, 9, 1917 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What gas causes death, although it does not 
put the light out and cannot be detected by color, taste 
or smell? 

Ans.—The gas referred to in this question is probably 
the mixture of carbon monoxide and air known to the 
miner as “whitedamp.” Very small quantities of this 
gas present in the mine air are sufficient to: cause in- 
stant death when breathed into the lungs. A light in 
such a mixture would burn more brightly than in pure 
air, and the gas has no color, taste or smell. 

Ques.—How is carbonic oxide detected? 

Ans.—“‘Carbonic oxide” is another name for carbon 
monoxide (CO). This gas is best detected when pres- 
ent in mine air by observing its effect on small ani- 
mals such as birds or mice, which are prostrated in far 
less time than is required to overcome persons. 

Ques.—How many right angles can there be in a 
triangle? 

Ans.—No triangle can have more than one right 
angle, since if two straight lines are perpendicular to a 
third they are parallel and no triangle would be formed. 
On the other hand, if the question means how many 
right angles will be equal to the sum of the three angles 
of a triangle, the answer is two right angles. 

Ques.—How is the horsepower required to ventilate 
a mine calculated? 

Ans.—The horsepower on the air, in the ventilation 
of a mine, is calculated by multiplying the quantity of 
air passing, expressed in cubic feet per minute, by the 
unit pressure or the pressure per square foot producing 
circulation in the mine. This pressure is called the unit 
of ventilating pressure. The product of the unit pres- 
sure and the quantity of air in circulation, divided by 
33,000, will be the horsepower on the air required. 

Ques.—Explain the difference between a second open- 
ing and a second travelingway. 

Ans.—The term “second opening,” as used in mining, 
refers to a separate and distinct opening made in addi- 
tion to the main shaft, slope or drift opening. Its 
purpose is to provide another way of escape from the 
mine, in case the main opening is blocked or rendered 
impassable. On the other hand, a separate “traveling- 
way” refers to a separate entry provided for the men to 
walk in and out of the mine without being exposed to 
the danger of walking on the haulage road. 

Ques.—How do you reduce slope measurements to 
horizontal measurements ? 

Ans.—Multiply the distance measured on the slope 
by the cosine of the angle of inclination or the angle 
that the slope makes with the horizontal plane. Thus, 
since the cosine of 30 deg. is 0.866, the horizontal dis- 
tance corresponding to 1000 ft. measured on a pitch of 
30 deg. is practically 1000 « 0.866 — 866 ft. 
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Ques.—Under what conditions in a mine should a 
mine foreman remove the workmen? 

Ans.—Whenever a mine foreman considers the condi- 
tions prevailing in a mine are such as to make a dis- 
aster possible, he should not hesitate to withdraw the 
men promptly from the mine. Such dangerous condi- 
tion can only be determined by an intimate knowledge 
of what makes the mine unsafe, in any particular dis- 
trict. 

While the presence of 2 or 23 per cent. of gas may be 
considered to mark the danger line in anthracite min- 
ing, the presence of 1 per cent. of gas may indicate 
equally dangerous conditions in some bituminous dis- 
tricts. In like manner, certain roof conditions that 
would be quite dangerous in one district would not be so 
regarded in another district where the coal is overlaid 
with formation of a different character. The mine fore- 
man of experience comes to judge of these conditions, in 
respect to safety, according to his knowledge of the 
characteristics of the region, with which he should be 
fully acquainted. 

Ques.—At what points in a mine should a mine fore- 
man measure air? How often should these measure- 
ments be taken? What are the necessary equipments 
for a mine foreman to have in order to make such meas- 
urements? 

Ans.—The anthracite mining law of Pennsylvania, 
Art. 10, Sec. 15, requires that “such measurements shall 
be made by the inside mine foreman or his assistant 
once every week, at the inlet and outlet airways, also 
at or near the face of each gangway and at the nearest 
crossheading to the face of the inside and outside cham- 
ber or breast where men are employed.” These meas- 
urements must be made “with an anemometer or other 
efficient instrument.” 

Ques.—Is it necessary to tamp holes charged with dy- 
namite and, if so, how would you do this with the 
greatest degree of safety? 

Ans.—The explosion of a charge of dynamite, unlike 
that of powder, is sudden and, for this reason, the 
tamping of a charge of dynamite is not as important as 
that of blasting powder. It is well, however, to tamp 
a dynamite charge sufficiently to insure its being held 
in place in the hole. This should, always be done with 
caution by inserting a plug of clay in the hole and push- 
ing this gently back against the charge, using for this 
purpose a wooden tamping bar and avoiding any shock 
or pounding that might cause an explosion. 

Ques.—What is a regulator? Explain fully. 

Ans.—A regulator is any device for controlling the 
quantity of air flowing in a split in a mine. There are 
two forms of regulators. The door regulator consists 
of a door so hung at the mouth of a split that it can 
be set to divide the air in the desired proportions be- 
tween the two airways. The box regulator is a brattice 
built in the return airway and provided with an open- 
ing whose size is regulated by a movable shutter. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Other than causing temporary confusion 
among the coal producers and giving some 
encouragement to operators who do not de- 
sire to abide by the maximum prices fixed 
at the recent conference, the letter of New- 
ton D. Baker, the Secretary of War, in no 
way is interfering with the carrying out of 
the plans of the conference. In a letter to 
the director of the Council of National De- 
fense, Mr. Baker characterized the maxi- 
mum price fixed by Secretary Lane, Gov. 
John F. Fort, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and Francis S. Peabody, chairman 
of the Committee on Coal Production, as an 
exorbitant and oppressive price. ; 

This letter was heralded as a _ certain 
cause for a split in the Cabinet. No such 
consequence, however, followed the dire pre- 
diction. Secretary Lane went for a long 
motor trip Sunday and was not in touch 
with the situation. His office staff received 
its first information, concerning the letter, 
Sunday morning from the correspondent of 
“Coal Age,’’ when he made an effort to as- 
certain Mr. Lane’s views regarding Mr. 
Baker’s criticism. 

Mr. Lane has refrained from comment, 
but he took lunch Monday with Secretary 
Baker. This luncheon was followed closely 
by the publication of Mr. Baker’s statement 
that his letter was not meant to criticize 
those who fixed the maximum price on coal, 
but to correct a false impression which he 
felt had been given the public by news- 
paper articles telling of the agreement. 

Mr. Peabody left Washington prior to the 
Baker episode with the idea of getting a 
week’s rest. The only man who knew his 
whereabouts was George W. Reed, his sec- 
retary, and Mr. Reed wouldn’t tell. He 
was determined that Mr. Peabody should be 
removed completely from the worries of the 
office. No one could get beyond Mr. Reed 
and, as a consequence, he was the busiest 
man in Washington for two days holding 
long-distance telephone conversations with 
anxious coal operators. He made it so 
plain that the original program would be 
carried out that reassurance soon took the 
place of confusion and, as a result, the 
first week under the new arrangement saw 
it in effect at practically every mine of 
consequence east of the Mississippi River. 

Operators west of the Mississippi made 
decided progress during the week toward 
the assemblage of cost and _ selling-price 
data, looking to the establishment of tenta- 
tive maximum prices such as already are 
in effect east of the river. It is hoped that 
these prices may be arrived at so as to be- 
come operative July 16. 


More reacton than ever for systematizing 
mine-cost accounting exists now that the 
actual cost of producing coal must be as- 
certained, in the opinion of Van H. Man- 
ning, director of the Bureau of Mines. He 
believes that this is the psychological time 
to put a uniform system into effect. He 
suggests that a meeting of the auditors of 
companies interested in this matter be ar- 
ranged with this end in view. Mr. Man- 
ning has made a formal suggestion to this 
effect to the Committee on Coal Produc- 
tion. 

The matter has been referred to the Na- 
tional Association of Coal Producers and 
probably will be among the first things 
acted upon by the newly formed organiza- 
tion. The mining engineers on the staff 
of the Bureau of Mines have given much at- 
tention to this subject and much valuable 
information with regard to cost accounting 
is on file at the Bureau of Mines. This will 
be available to the auditors when they meet 
to discuss the question. 





To effect a permanent organization of the 
National Association of Coal Producers, the 
secretaries of the coal-trade bureaus will 
meet in Washington within the next two 
weeks. The exact date has not been fixed. 
Details with regard to the conduct of the 
association will be taken up at that time. 
It is expected that sufficient progress will 
be made to allow of the immediate opening 
of permanent offices here. 
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Coal and Coke News 
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The work of the Association is expected 
to take on some of the aspects of the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics and its compo- 
nent factors codrdinated after the manner 
of the American Railway Association. 





After extensive hearings the Senate com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce is consider- 
ing behind closed doors the action it will 
take on Senator Pomerene’s bill, authoriz- 
ing the President to fix coal prices and to 
take over coal mines. Senator Pomerene 
tells of the object of the bill in the follow- 
ing words: 

“The bill as prepared—not to go into all 
the details of it—provides that during this 
war, aS a war measure, the President may, 
when he sees proper, through the Federal 
Trade Commission, determine what shall be 
reasonable prices to be paid, etce., and then 
if the producers are not willing to furnish 
the coal at those prices the President shall 
be authorized to take over any or all of 
those mines he may see fit and operate them 
on the Government account and pay the op- 
erators a reasonable price, and if that is 
not satisfactory, it gives them the oppor- 
tunity to bring suit for anything over and 
above that amount, if they are not satis- 
fied, and the President is given power to fix 
rules under which those operations may be 
conducted.” 

The hearing developes the fact that 
members of the committee are not strongly 
averse to Government operation of coal 
mines. Had it not been for the price-fixing 
conference there would have been no hesita- 
tion, it is believed, in reporting the Pome- 
rene bill favorably. The fact, however, that 
the operators are showing perfect willing- 
ness in their own efforts to regulate prices 
and the fact that the arguments advanced 
by Charles M. Moderwell and other opera- 
tors against such procedure had weight, 
caused the committee to defer action until 
the matter could be considered carefully. 
Senator Newlands, the chairman of the 
committee, expressed his opinion of such 
legislation as follows: 

“T have very reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that, in so far as products are con- 
cerned, particularly basic products, such 
an extraordinary demand has been precipi- 
tated upon the normal supply as to en- 
able the owners of those products to charge 
almost anything that they want to, and 
the usual normal prices, which are the re- 
sult of normal supply and demand, cannot 
be maintained, and that therefore it is ab- 
solutely essential that the Government act 
and act decisively with respect to all basic 
articles in such a way as to prevent the ex- 
traordinary demands of war operating in 
such a way as to unduly increase the war 
expenses of the Government and at the 
same time raise prices of necessaries be- 
yond the reach of the masses of the people.” 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Predictions that the price of coal will 
never be as low again as it has been in the 
last four or five years and that while pres- 
ent high prices may be expected to continue 
for a time there will be a gradual reduction 
in the rates now charged, are made by 
James E. Roderick, chief of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Mines in his resumé 
of the mining operations in the state dur- 
ing the year 1916. 

The chief of the department says that 
last year was one of the most remarkable 
ever known in the coal business and that 
the war stimulated it as it did almost every- 
thing else, until prices which were unprece- 
dented were paid. The unique feature of 
long abandoned mines being put into opera- 
tion to meet the demands of the trade is 
commented upon and the chief says that 
coal that could not have been marketed two 
or three years ago is now bringing fancy 
prices, while coal is being reclaimed from 
the refuse banks and sold readily. 

There were 256,804,012 net tons turned 
out in the mines of the state, an increase of 
10,006,238 tons over 1915. The number 
of persons employed in and about the mines 
was 33,473. Of the total tonnage the bitu- 
minous production was 169,123,814 tons, an 
increase of 11,703,746 tons over 1915. The 
number of employees in the soft-coal mines 
was 174,304. The anthracite tonnage was 
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87,680,198 net tons, a decrease of 1,697,508 
tons for the year. The number of mine 
employees in the anthracite region was 159,- 
169. The bituminous record was exceeded 
only in 1913, but the anthracite record was 
below that of 1913, 1914 and 1915. 

Mr. Roderick, in a synopsis of his annual 
report to Governor Brumbaugh, points out: 

“The total number of fatal accidents dur- 
ing the year was 1001, and nonfatal acci- 
dents 3316; total, 4317. In the bituminous 
region there were 436 fatal accidents and 
1806 nonfatal; total, 2240, as compared with 
442 fatal and 1350 nonfatal! in 1915 and 413 
fatal and 963 nonfatal in 1914. In the an- 
thracite region there were 565 fatal acci- 
dents and 1510 nonfatal, total 2075, as com- 
pared with 588 fatal and 995 nonfatal in 
aes" and 600 fatal and 1038 nonfatal in 

The number of fatalities per 1000 employ- 


ees was 2.50 in the bituminous region, as | ~ 


compared with 2.35 in 1915 and 2.11 in 
1914. In the anthracite region the number 
was 3.55, as compared with 3.32 in 1915 
and 3.32 in 1914. 


In the bituminous region the production ~ 


per life lost was 387,900 tons, as compared 
with 356,154 tons in 1915 and 353,231 tons 
in 1914. In the anthracite region the pro- 
duction per life lost was 155,186 tons, as 
compared with 152,003 tons in 1915, and 
151,982 tons in 1914. The fatalities in 1915 
and 1916 were about 10 per cent. greater 
per 1000 employed than in 1914. .« 

The record for the year is disappointing 
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in view of the great efforts that have been | | 


made to reduce fatalities. 
mine 
the Department of Mines has been _ in- 
creased and additional inspections have been 
made by representatives of the insurance 
companies. It is also a fact, that the com- 
pensation law that went into effect the first 
of January made the operators realize the 
need of more careful operation of the mines 
in order to keep as low as possible the cost 
of compensation. 

The fatalities among the bituminous em- 
ployees caused 276 widows and 636 or- 
phans and among anthracite employees 373 
widows and 674 orphans. 

The coke production amounted to 26,428,- 
926 tons, exceeding by almost 2,000,000 
tons the great production of 1913. 

The production of both coal and coke has 
steadily increased since 1899, when the bi- 
tuminous output was 73,066,943 tons, which 
shows an increase of 131 per cent.; anthra- 
cite, 60,518,331 tons, an increase of 45 per 
cent., and coke 12,192,570 tons, an _ in- 
crease of 117 per cent. 

The year was notable for the advent cf 
colored workmen in great numbers. In 
the Pittsburgh region, particularly, many 
thousands of negroes from the South have 
been employed. All operators found it dif- 
ficult to obtain sufficient labor to operate 
the mines. The old employees felt the lure 
of the greater wages offered by the muni- 
tion plants and other manufacturing con- 
cerns. The mine employees are now receiv- 
ing greater pay than ever before. 

Labor troubles in various parts of the 
coal fields also added to the anxiety of the 
operators and rendered more difficult the 
keeping of contracts. The strikes that oc- 
curred throughout the year, although indi- 
vidually rather unpretentious, had a cumu- 
lative effect great enough to reduce the out- 
put probably 3,000,000 tons. 

In many instances a heavy strain was 
placed upon the producers, but those who 
were properly equipped with mining facili- 
ties and not obligated by previous contracts 
at moderate prices reaped a golden harvest 
A great disparity in prices is shown be- 
tween the operators who were at the time 
under contract at low prices and those who, 
not being tied up, were able to avail them- 
selves of the exceptional conditions of the 
trade. 

The present high prices may be expected 
to continue for some time in the future. 
although there will no doubt be a gradu:l 
reduction to a more reasonable basis. Coal. 
however, may never be as cheap again is 


it has been at times during the last four | 


or five years. 

The cost of mining is constantly increa:- 
ing, owing to exhaustion of the thicker and 
more accessible beds. The great increa: 
in the wages paid to the miners is another 











The number of | | 
inspectors under the supervision of 
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cause, and it is scarcely among the possi- 
bilities that wages will ever return to the 
old low levels.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
®Anthracite 


Pittston—Preliminary contests to select 
teams to represent the North Pittston Dis- 
trict in the annual first-aid contests of the 
Pennsylvania-Hillside companies at Valley 
View Park in August, were held at the 
Pittston Y. M. C. A. recently and resulted 
in the selection of the Thomas shaft, No. 
9 breaker, No. 8 shaft and Leadville shaft 
teams. Max Melcher, of No. 9 breaker 
team, won the single man event. 

The demand for the small sizes of coal 
is so great that all of the companies of 
this region are turning to their refuse 
banks to meet the market. Culm _ piles 
that have remained untouched for many 
years are being shipped to market. Some 
of the refuse is being shipped directly to 
consumers and is being used by them for 
boiler fuel, with forced draft, but other 
banks are being put through washeries 
and the smaller sizes separated from the 


dirt, thus bringing a much better price 
than the unprepared culm. The Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. is preparing to use the 


culm bank at the old Pheenix colliery, at 
the lower end of Duryea. The Pheenix 
breaker was abandoned many years ago 
and the remaining coal in the tract was 
mined through the workings of the Seneca 
colliery and the coal prepared in the Seneca 
breaker. The Phoenix culm bank has not 
been touched since the breaker was aban- 
doned and contains large quantities of 
marketable coal. A switch from the Moun- 
tain cut-off of the Lehigh Valley is being 
laid to the bank and a steam shovel in- 
stalled. The culm will be transported to 
the Exeter washery, where it will be pre- 
pared for market. 


Minersville, Penn.—The big breaker at 
Buck Run colliery, which recently was 
burned to the ground with a loss of $1009,- 
000, is to be rebuilt, as rapidly as possible 
and work was started on July 2. ‘This 
colliery, operated by Neale and Thorne, is 
one of the largest independent ones in the 
Schuylkill region, and although the con- 
tractors will be hampered by the scarcity 
of structural material, it is expected that 
the breaker will be completed in time to 
ship coal before the cold weather makes 
imperative the output of large quantities 
of coal. 

Duryea—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
in addition to using up its culm banks 
at the old Pheenix colliery, is making ar- 
rangements to run the large culm bank 
in rear of the Stegmaier storage plant on 
North Main St. through the washery. For 
several weeks past a local plant has been 
hauling the culm away, which was found 
to be excellent fuel. Recently the company 
posted notices on the bank against tres- 
passing. In the front of the culm bank 
is a large double house owned by a foreign- 
er and who, when he purchased the land 
from the late M. Bolin estate, believed he 
also owned the culm bank and made ar- 
rangements with the local plant for the 
sale of the culm. The bank is one of the 
finest and largest in the Wyoming Valley. 


Tamaqua—The East Lehigh colliery has 
resumed operations after having been al- 
most rebuilt. E. Shopp, head of the 
corporation, has started plans for the elec- 
trification of the operation at an expendi- 
ture of $50,000. 


Bituminous 


Johnstown—lIt is reported that a move- 
ment has been started among the “wagon 
loader” coal operators to pool their inter- 
ests and launch a drive to better conditions. 
Unless something definite is done soon 
many of the small operators will face ruin, 
it is claimed. The recent agreement be- 
tween the bigger operators and the Govern- 
ment fixing a basis of $3 per ton for run-of- 
mine, and $3.50 for coal for domestic use, is 
“rank discrimination,” according to many 
of the smaller operators, and there must 
be some change made in the agreement they 
claim, They also assert that owing to the 
Searcity of coal cars, many of them will 
have to go out of business. The supply, 
especially on the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
been poor for some months, and they claim 
that conditions have been going from bad to 
worse. 

Greensburg—Record wages are being paid 
to most of the coal miners in this vicinity 
and nearly $200 a month is now being 
earned by many of them. This makes the 
amount earned by the men in keeping with 
many of the professions. Carlo Riolo, em- 
ployed by the Rainey works at Elm Grove, 
nas made what is said to be the record 
number of loads mined during a single pay 
period. During the two weeks ending June 
30 he dug 163 loads of solid coal, which 
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netted him $115.20. His extra time 
amounted to $4.50 and this ran his total to 
$11.70 per day. 

Boswell—The Merchants Coal Corpora- 
tion, which recently took over the hold- 
ings of the Merchants’ Coal Co., has as- 
sumed charge of the plant. John Gibson, 
who had been general superintendent of 
the plant for many years, has resigned his 


position. His successor is William Palmer. 
The corporation purchased the plant for 
$500,000. Some extensive improvements are 


to be made. 


Clarksville—The Clarksville Gas Coal Co., 
of which J. H. Hillman, Jr., is president, 
will open a mine on its property in Wash- 
ington County, near here. The _ property 
adjoins that of the Pitt Gas Coal Co. 


Indiana—The Yellow Creek Coal Mining 
Co. has started developments on its prop- 
erty, known as the Graff tract, about 4 
miles from Homer City. on the Possum 
Glory branch of the Pennsylvania R.R. 
Both the “B” and “ER” seams will be 
worked. The Yellow Creek company is con- 
trolled by Indiana capitalists. 


Somerset—A’ new record was made a 
few days ago on the price of Somerset 
County coal land, when ten acres belong- 
ing to the Jacob P. Hostetler estate in 
Casselman Township was sold at private 
sale for $4500. 


Waynesburg—The Buckeye Coal Co. 
closed several deals recently by which it 
purchased 108 acres in Cumberland Town- 
ship from the Bailey heirs; 116 acres from 
C. Y. Hathaway and several small tracts 
from the Cumberland Coal Co. 


Greensburg—The Keystone Coal Co., op- 
erating mines in the northern section of 
Westmoreland County, has purchased an 
additional 247 acres in Salem and Loyal- 
hanna Townships. 


Hollidaysburg—Allegheny Mountain coal 
operators who have been retailing coal at 
$2.50 a ton have advanced their price to 
$3 a ton as a result of the price-fixing 
agreement recently effected in Washing- 
ton. The increase in price has ruffled thou- 
sands of consumers, who have been buying 
the coal at the mouth of the mines. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Princeton—The stockholders of the 
Gwindlin Coal and Coke Co., at a recent 
meeting outlined plans for the immediate 


development of their 1000 acres of coal land 
recently purchased in Lewis County. It is 
said that this development will be made 
within 30 days. 


Gary—At the Fourth of July celebration 
here, the United States Coal and Coke Co., 
following a long-standing custom, dis- 
tributed prizes to its workmen having the 
best record for the two weeks from June 
16 to June 30, inclusive. Three prizes of 
$50, $35 and $15 were distributed to the coal 
loaders having the best record, and similar 
amounts to the men working on the coke 
yard. The first prize for coal loading went 
to Steve Coimoin, whose earnings during 
this time amounted to $261.05. The second 
prize went to Paui Miller, whose earnings 
were $245.90, while the third prize went 
to Frank Michangello, whose earnings were 
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235. Among the coke pullers John 
Postin took first prize with earnings of 
$117.30. Will Kellam, second, with $113.15, 


while the third prize went to Pink Kellam, 
who earned $101. While these earnings 
appear large, there were many men at the 
various plants of the company whose earn- 
ings closely approximated those of the prize 
winners. 


Charleston—It is estimated that a large 
shortage in coal production amounting to 
5500 tons daily, has been occasioned in West 
Virginia through labor trouble. The mines 
of the Raleigh Coal and Coke Co., at Ra- 
leigh, have been tied up for some time 
through disagreement between the manage- 
ment and the men. There have been diffi- 
culties also at Dun Loop, at Bachman, 
Boone and Smokeless. In June the coal 
shortage amounted to 58,000 tons, but it is 
estimated in July that this shortage will 
be at least 120,000 tons. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Semet-Solvay Co. is 
reported to be expending a considerable sum 
in prospecting on the vast coal holdings 
which it acquired in Tuscaloosa County sev- 
eral months ago. The local plant of the 
company is now securing its coal supply 
under a contract with the Tennessee com- 
pany. 

Gadsden—The H. Koppers Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has completed the byproduct 
coke ovens of the Gulf States Steel Co., 
which have been in course of construction 
for about a year. It is stated that the 











contractors finished the work about a week 
ahead of schedule_and will receive a daily 
bonus for the time saved. 

KENTUCKY 

Clay City—The plant of the Pearsite Co., 
built here in 1915 at a large cost to manu- 
facture dyes from cannel coal refuse, has 
been sold by A. T. Whitt, trustee in bank- 
ruptecy, to Spayer & Son, junk dealers of 
Lexington, Ky., for $11,200. Other items 
i \itiatil been sold by the trustee for 
pice. 

Whitesburg—It is. said here that the 
Long Fork Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. on to the rich properties of the Elk 
Horn Mining Corporation and the Milwau- 
kee Gas Coal Mining Co., on Left Beaver 
Creek north of here, will be completed and 
in operation within the next 60 days. Large 
quantities of coal have been stocked by 
these companies and are ready for ship- 
ment. 


Cornettsville—The Eastern Kentucky 
Coal Co., recently organized, is starting the 
work of development of the old Cornett 
coal-land tract. An output of 1000 tons will 
be made when the plant is well under way. 


OHIO 


Nelsonville—The Hocking Valley Rail- 
road Co. has issued an order forbidding the 
distribution of more cars to “wagon mines,” 
for the reason that the small capacity of 
most of the operations in this class makes 
it necessary to hold up cars for several days 
while coal is being hauled to load them. 
It is said that about 40 small mines, many 
of them recently opened, are affected. 


Jacksonville—The Ohio Mining Co. has 
purchased the Coe farm of 455 acres in this 
vicinity, and is planning to open three 
mines on the property, two on the No. 7 
vein and one shaft to the No. 6 vein. The 
most efficient and up-to-date equipment 
will be ingtalled. It is said that Bart 
Davidson, of Athens, is to be actively con- 
nected with the company’s work on the 
property. ’ 

Columbus—Coal mines in southern Ohio 
have been inspected by volunteer fire in- 
spectors who are working under State Fire 
Marshall Fleming for the duration of the 
war. ‘‘Reasonably safe” is the average ver- 
dict on the mines, according to Fleming. 


A committee of seven has been formed 
to take care of the Ohio coal situation, 
five of the members being operators. The 
committee will confine itself at present to 
the work of securing data regarding the 
cost of producing coal, finding means of 
improving the car situation and otherwise 
getting down to the fundamental difficulties 
which exist. 


The New Pittsburgh Coal Co. has pur- 
chased the coal acreage and modern tip- 
ple of the Pittsburgh Mining Co., located 
in the Pomeroy district. The mine is mod- 
ernly equipped and at present has a ca- 
pacity of 600 tons daily. It is planned to 
increase the output to 1090 tons. The un- 
mined land consists of approximately 2500 
acres. 

Steubenville—Stripping operations in 
this vicinity are progressing favorably, 
many new companies having started work 
recently, and before the end of the summer 
a large production will be available. In 
Harrison and Jefferson Counties large areas 
of coal are being bared by steam shovels. 


Bellaire—The old Rail and River No. 2 
coal mine is being reopened by St. Clair 
Archer and John Maloney. This mine was 
abandoned about two years ago. Some ex- 
tensive coal land lying to the south of the 
mine which can be mined from the bottom 
of the slope of the old mine has been se- 
cured, and will be thus worked. It is ex- 
pected that about 50 men will be em- 
ployed. Track is being laid and machines 
installed. 





INDIANA 

Bicknell—Fire in the Tecumseh coal mine 
No. 2 has been raging for some time, and 
attempts to combat the flames have been 
futile. Coal experts have been sent for 
to assist in ceiling the shaft in an effort 
to smother the fire. and to prevent coal- 
dust explosions. which usually accompany 
mine fires. The closing of the mine dis- 
penses with the services of about 350 men. 

Brazil—Ground was broken recently for 
a new slope mine on the farm of John 
Storm, 23 miles east of Clay City. This 
mine will be operated by Burton & Magee, 
of Chicago, and will give employment tc 
about 80 men. 


ILLINOIS 
Millstadt—The Northern Coal Co. of St 
Louis and Chicago, which for the past three 
years has operated the High Prairie strip 
mine here, is dismantling and abandoning 
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the property. The chief reason, it is 
claimed, is that the M. & O. R.R. cannot 
furnish equipment enough to make the prop- 
osition a paying one. The coal company 
has instituted suit against the railroad 
company for failure to furnish equipment, 
and another suit is being prepared for 
jamages on account of forcing the coal 
company to abandon its property. 
Witt—On Monday, July 2, at about 1:15 
p.m., an engine flywheel, 10 ft. in diameter 


with a 19-in. face burst at Mine No. 12 of 
the C. & E. I. coal properties. The engine 
was driving a 100-kw. generator. No one 


although several had narrow 
men were working on the 
when several pieces of the 
few feet from 


was injured, 
escapes. Two 
roof at the time, 
came through it a 


wheel 
them. Parts of the wrecked wheel passed 
entirely over the tipple—one piece strik- 


ing and bending a 110-lb. rail on the Big 
Four track, then striking an oil tank that 
was standing on a siding. Another piece, 
weighing about 500 Ib., flew across the 
track, striking a telephone pole, cutting 
about half of it away and then striking 
the corner of a coal shed and a brick drug 
store. This piece traveled a distance of about 
600 ft. from the engine. The accident was 
caused by the governor sticking in some 
way, causing the engine to race. The en- 
gine was not otherwise damaged. The 
mine will be idle about two weeks while 
another engine and generator of larger ca- 
pacity is being installed. 
Springfield—Illinois’ new civil adminis- 
tration code went into effect July 1, with 
Evan D. John, of Carbondale, in charge 
as director of the Department of Mines 
and Mining, assisted by Martin Bolt, of 
Springfield. They were appointed some 
time ago and have been making a study 
of the changes necessitated by the new 
order of things. The new State Mining 
Board, appointed by Gov. Lowden, consists 
of Director John, William Hutton, of Du- 
quoin, James Richards, of Belleville, M. S. 
Coleman, of Harrisburg, and James Need- 
ham, of Chicago. The Governor also ap- 
pointed the following as miners’ examin- 
ing officials to take the place of the present 
State Board of Mine Examiners: William 
Hall, of Springfield; William H. Turner, 
of Collinsville; John A. Tuttle, of Harris- 
burg, and Joseph G. Viano, of Coal City. 


compelled 


Several mines which were 
to shut down some time ago _ be- 
cause of inability to get cars, have re- 
sumed. The present car supply, according 


to President W. B. Jess, of the Springfield 
District Coal Mining Co., is about 80 per 
cent. normal, and all the mines of the com- 
pany are working almost every day. Assur- 
ances have been received that the supply 
will be still further improved. H. H. De- 
veeaux, president of the Chicago- Springfield 
Coal Co., says that company’s mines are 
also working steadily. 

Marion—The unusual prospects for money 
making in the coal business has literally 
opened a continuous string, of local mines 
from one end of Williamson County to the 
other on the outcrop. Considerable money 
is being invested in these properties and a 
fairly good tonnage of coal is anticipated. 


Pittsburg—Cosgrove & Co., of Philadel- 
phia and Johnstown, Penn., and Chicago, 
are contemplating the extension of the 
Marion & Eastern R.R. east of here where 
it is understood plans are under way for 
the sinking of a mine at Alleghany. 


Staunton—Coal miners of Staunton, Mt. 
Olive, Livingston, Williamson, Gillespie, 
Benld and Carlinville met here a few days 
ago to discuss plans for building a hospi- 
tal. The proposition was favorably re- 
garded but no final action was taken. An- 
other meeting will be held soon, at which 
plans for raising the necessary money 
will be considered. 


Mascoutah—The Liberty Coal Co., of St. 
Louis, is erecting a colony of dwellings at 
its mine between here and Rentchler, to 
provide homes for a greater number of 
employees. The company controls five 
other mines in St. Clair County. 


Auburn—Mine workers here have organ- 
ized a cobperative society and have started 
J. 











a Consumers’ Coéperative Store. tA 
Tierney, formerly assistant manager of the 
Springfield codperative store, has been 
made manager of the Auburn store. 
Personals : 
Charles W. Stuart, of Homer City, Penn., 
has resigned as superintendent of the Lu- 


zerne mines of the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal and Iron Co 


George F. Malone, 
service for the 3altimore & 


superintendent of car 
Ohio R.R, 
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was recently appointed deputy commis- 
sioner of the Tidewater Exchange for Bal- 
timore. 

W. W. Keefer, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pittsburgh Terminal Rail- 
road and Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, has re- 
signed to become general manager of the 
Union Collieries Co. 


Richard Pardoe, mine clerk of the Flor- 
ence mines, Punxsutawney, Penn., has 
joined a Red Cross hospital unit and sailed 
for France. He is succeeded at the Flor- 
ence office by Charles Robertson. 

Dan C. Jenkins, formerly manager of the 
Waterman store of the Traders Supply Co., 
has accepted a position in the auditing de- 
partment of the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal 
and Iron Co., at Punxsutawney, Penn. 

F. R. Day, chief engineer of the West 
Virginia division of the Consolidation Coal 
Co., recently returned from a_ several 
months’ stay in Petrograd, Ru=cia, where 
he went on business for his company. 

George W. Brymer, of Indiana, Penn., 
has resigned as chief engineer of the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co. 
and associated companies to accept a simi- 
lar position with the Delaware & Hudson 
Coal Co., at Scranton, Penn. 


George D. Rowland, vice-president of the 
Lake Erie Coal Co., Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Cleveland, Ohio, has been made presi- 
dent of the Coal Ridge Co., a new concern 
with $600,000 capitalization. It is stated 
the new company owns more than 2500 
acres of coal land in the Pittsburgh No. 8 
and Cambridge fields. 

R. B. Hullhorst has taken over the St. 
Louis office of the Old Ben Mining Corpora- 
tion, of Chicago. He was formerly with the 
local office of C. M. Moderwell & Co. The 
local office will handle the products of the 
Old Ben Mines Nos. 8 and 9 at West Frank- 
fort, as well as the Moderwell and the Pur- 
ity mines, at Christopher. 


Alvan Markle, coal operator, banker and 
chairman of the public-safety committee 
of the Hazleton district on July 7, was 
named collector of county taxes for the 
city by the Luzerne commissioners. He 
will turn over his entire commission, 
amounting to over $5000, to the Red Cross 
and will make the collections through the 
Markle Bank and Trust Co. 





Obituary 











Otto J. Patzold, sales manager of the 
Campbell Creek Coal Co., in Cincinnati, 
died at his home in Norwood on June 27 
after an illness of two weeks. 

Walter Batty, 55 years old, well known 
in coal-mining circles in the Standard field 
of Illinois, and mine manager of the O’Fal- 
lon mine, committed suicide with poison 
recently at his home. There is no known 
reason for the act. 


Peter Slavens, assistant manager of the 
Ziegler Coal Co.’s mine and mayor of the 
town of Ziegler, Ill., was killed in the mine 
when a string of cars broke loose from the 
motor and ran him down. His neck was 
broken and he died instantly. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and several children. 


Patrick Reagan, senior member of the 
contracting firm of Reagan, Lynch & Co., 
died at his Uniontown, Penn., home re- 
cently. Mr. Reagan was one of the best- 
known mine and coke-oven builders in 
Pennsylvania and has built most of the 
plants in the Connellsville region. He is 
survived by his widow and five children. 





Industrial News 











Belleville, Ul.—Stockholders of the Su- 
perior Coal and Mining Co. met here re- 
cently and adopted a resolution dissolving 
the corporation. All the corporate debts 
have been fully paid. 

Crocker, Wash.—The contract for the 
construction of 60 beehive coke ovens for 
the Carbon Hill Coal Co. has been awarded 
to the Hurley-Mason Co. ‘The work also 
provides for the erection of new coal bunk- 
ers. 

Cleveland, 
Co. recently 


Ohio—The Lincoln Electric 
announced the opening of an 
office at 10 High St., Boston, Mass., under 
the direction of W. A. Blachford. This 
company specializes in the manufacture of 
polyphase motors, are welding machines and 
battery-charging plants. 

Newport News, Va.—One of the four 
tvpes of new Virginian Ry. coal cars has 
been received here. Its capacity is 218,000 
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Ib. and its light weight is 168,000 lb. The 
present Sewalls Point dumper is not large 
enough to handle this car, but the new 
car dump, under construction, will be able 
to do so. 

Hazleton, Penn.—The Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Co. notified its employees on July 1 
that the pass privilege will be greatly re- 
stricted on account of the war. No free or 
half-rate transportation will be issued for 
pleasure trips. All of the men are ex- 
pected to remain steadily at their jobs to 
keep coal moving without interruption. 


Blairsville, Penn.—More than 900 acres 
of coal and 390 acres of surface land in 
Derry Township have been sold to Wilbur 
F. Graff, by Mrs. Emma Coulter, J. 
Russel and the Inland Coal Co. The coal is 
of the Pittsburgh vein. The considera- 
tion was $900,000. It is said that develop- 
— on a large scale will begin in a short 
ime. 


Harlan, Ky.—Two thousand all-wood, 
drop-bottom gondola cars have been re- 
ceived by the Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
and have been placed in service. This 
type of car is ordinarily built of steel, but 
the high price of steel has brought about 
use of wood again. Each of the new cars 
has a carrying capacity of 50 tons and each 
has 6 longitudinal drop doors. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Announcement was 
recently made of the consolidation of the 
Kenova Mine Car Co., of Kenova, and the 
Fulton Pit Car Co., of Canal-Fulton, Ohio. 
The new firm will be known as the Fulton- 
Kenova Mine Car Co., and the total capital 
is $400,000, of which $275,000 is common 
stock, and $125,000 preferred. The com- 
pany will continue for the present to oper- 
ate both its plants, one at Kenova and the 
other at Canal-Fulton, but the plan is said 
to be to eventually consolidate all of its 
holdings at Kenova. 


Columbus, Ohio—A. C. Needles, general 
manager of the Norfolk & Western Et.Et:, 
recently announced the completion of the 
work of double-tracking the entire line 
from Norfolk to Columbus. The last stretch 
of new double track was put into opera- 
tion last week and now trains move over 
the entire system without counter-opera- 
tion interference, with the exception of Low 
Grade tunnel between Pepper and Cowan, 
and the Coaldale tunnel between Ruth and 
Coaldale. The entire system has also been 
equipped with an automatic signal system. 


Columbus, Ohio—The freight question in 
Ohio is considerably ‘‘up in the air,’ so to 
speak. The rates on coal shipments from 
other states into Ohio have been advanced 
in accordance with the ruling of the I. C. 
C., but the Ohio Utilities Commission has 
failed to give its consent to an advance in 
rates. The Ohio Commission will have a 
hearing on the question of coal rates July 
13, after which action is expected. Many 
believe that the advanced rates will again 
be suspended until a more complete investi- 
gation can be made. The advance on rates 
of coal from West Virginia districts to 
Columbus amounts to 10c. per ton. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Board of Education 
has succeeded in placing a contract for 
3000 tons of western Kentucky lump for 
the public schools of the city, at a price 
of $3.30 a ton on track in Louisville. The 
St. Bernard Mining Co. has the contract 
and the Board of Education has contracted 
for delivery from the track at a price which 
will bring the cost to $3.95 per ton. This 
is one-third of the requirements of the 
schools for the year, but no coal company 
could be found which was willing to bid 
on more than a third of the total. It is 
the purpose of the Board of Education 
to ask for other bids in December. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The freight rate on coal 
from Illinois to St. Louis is now 35c. a 
ton more than on shipments to East St. 
Louis. The differential of 20c. a ton, which 
has heretofore existed, has been increased 
15¢c. a ton by the new tariff which went 
into effect July 1. The railroads intended 
the tariff to apply equally on intrastate and 
interstate shipments, but the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Illinois suspended it on 
intrastate shipments. The suspension was 
for 100 days but may be renewed indefi- 
nitely. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has suspended the increased rate on 
shipments to points west of St. Louis, so 





that the St. Louis rate is higher than on 
longer hauls to more western points. ‘The 
new rates to St. Louis are 72%c. from 


the inner group and 87%c. from the outer 
group. The East St. Louis rate remains 
374c. from the inner group and 52%c. from 
the outer group. The St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce sought to have the St. Louis 
increase suspended, but was unsuccessful. 
In view of the increased discrimination as 
between St. Louis and East St. Louis re- 
newed efforts will be made to have the 
rate suspended. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite shipments establish a new 
high record. Bituminous consumers pro- 
ceeding cautiously pending further action 


on price limitations by the Government. 
Repudiation of $3 figure throws the trade 
in a turmoil. Heavy production in the 
Middle West. 


Anthracite—The spectacular increase in 
anthracite shipments for June, crossing the 
seven million-ton mark for the first time 
in the history of the industry is the lead- 
ing feature of the current market. Since 
this increase is due largely to the output 
of steam sizes from culm banks, however, 
it does not signify any important relief 
from the existing shortage of domestic 
grades. The prosperous condition of do- 
mestic consumers tends to stimulate bidding 
for tonnage, thus making the deficiency 
more obvious. On the other hand, it is 
clear that, wherever possible, consumers 
are enlarging their storage capacity and 
accumulating extra reserves, so that this 
will limit the Fall buying by that much.’ 
At the distributing centers more adjacent 
to the mining regions it is estimated that 
probably less than one-third the customary 
amount of coal has gone into storage so 
far this season. 


Bituminous—In spite of the internal dis- 
agreement between Government officials on 
the maximum price fixed by the operators 
at the Washington conference, this maxi- 
mum is being closely observed. With prac- 
tically all the available output covered by 
contracts or some form of tentative agree- 
ment, however, there is only a minimum 
business being negotiated under the Gov- 
ernment maximum figures. The situation 
is very much involved and there are so 
many uncertainties that sellers are ver’ 
slow in adopting any fixed policy and the 
general tendency is to mark time, pending 
further developments. It is noted that 
some conservative buyers are watching the 
market very closely for opportunities to 
increase their reserve supply, should any 
low-priced coal appear. The plans for the 
pooling arrangements are progressing rapid- 
ly, while the proclamation restricting ex- 
porting and bunkering business will tend 
to release additional tonnage for use in the 
local markets. 


Lake Trade—Producing and jobbing in- 
terests are quietly feeling each other, and 
the public, out in an effort to find the 
sentiment concerning the matter of the 
maximum prices fixed at Washington. The 
feeling of the industry as a whole is strong- 
ly in favor of adhering to the $3 maximum, 
but the undiplomatic repudiation of this 
figure ‘by Secretary Baker has thrown the 
trade in a turmoil, many operators taking 
the position that this has relieved them 
of any further obligations. We know of 


consuming interests, anxious concerning 
their supplies, who are sending representa- 
tives into the mining regions offering 


premiums for extra tonnages. It has also 
developed that a number of operators, an- 
ticipated the Washington price agreement 
by hurriedly covering large tonnages on 
contract at substantial increases. Con- 
ditions in the Canadian trade are regarded 
as distinctly ominous. 


Middle West—Expectation of some fur- 
ther Government action that will effect a 
substantial reduction in ruling prices has 
caused a general cessation in buying except 
for immediate needs. The prices settled 
upon at Washington will not. materially 
effect ruling quotations in the Middle West 
and the joint statement issued by the three 
Illinois operators associations will tend to 


have a _ further stabilizing influence, but 
~1 the other hand there is a great deal 
of uneasiness as to what further action 


may be taken at Washington. The slowing 
down has not. generally affected mine 
operations, which continue up to the full 
limit of the car supply, though a few 
operators have taken advantage of the lull 
to make some much-needed repairs and 
additions. Production continues very heavy, 
the output of the Williamson County mines 
for instance approximating one million tons 
iast month, which is close to record figures. 


A Year Ago—Warm weather fails to in- 
fluence anthracite trade. Bituminous shows 
streneth, contracts absorbing current pro- 
duction. 
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Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car lots per gross ton (except where otherwise 
noted) on 12 representative bituminous coals over the past several weeks and the average price of the whole 


group for each week: 





Boston Year Ago July 14 July 7 Gross Averages® 
Cle ariple ts fa wascacinceedss $1.10@1.60 “y 60@3.70 $3.50@4.75 1917 1916 
Cambrias and Somersets.....f 1.35@1.75 3.60@3.70 3.75@5.00 Mar. 3 5.10@5.48 1.56@1.74 
Pocah. and New River?.. 2.80@2.90 5.10@5.20 4.85@5.25 _ 4 2. ee: h 1.3@ . 68 
i s Mar. .80@5. 1.46@1.65 
hacen . ' Mar. 24 4.64@4.94 1.49@1.66 
Georges Creek (Big’ laiemigis wae. CECA oc cwcwsscs 6.00@6. 25 Mar. 31 4.20@4.44 1.46@1.61 
W. Va. Freeport.,..... me Po | fob 5.25@5.50 Apr. 7 4.07@4. 36 1.44@1.60 
Fairmont Gas mine-run..... CAGES ccc cccsces 5.50@5.75 Apr. 14 4.01@4.35 1.45@1.6l 
Pittsburgh (steam coal) ? Apr. a Hf one o : — : 3, 
; 7 * Apr. .81@4. .45@1.6 
pane 1 a0@ 130 III 3200@3:23 May 5 4.04@440 1.451.598 
WU cs cctenss scuced MME Seuscasees 3.06. Me 8 tO eta 
Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.) ? iter % 5. 4 a 58 §. tle ‘55 
Bais so as car cieleiornareerecns 7 1.55@1.65 3.45@3.55 3.25@3.75 June 2 5.00@5.46 1.47@1.63 
TRON gos 6 hed scalcacneies 1.20@1.30 2.70@2.80 2.75@3.25 June 9 4.80@5.24 1.52@1.72 
Penman sass so/cnc oe cceewkes .90@1.00 2.70@2.80 2.75@3.00 June l6 4.77@5.23 1.50@1. 66 
June 4.81@5.15 1.51@1.67 
— CCL). re SULAIGEU SE foe sencss $3.88@4.35 June 30 4.79@5.15 1.46@1.64 


. o. b. Norfolk and Newport News. 
was $4. ‘se@. 33 made on Nov. 25. 


GOVERNMENT MAXIMUM PRICES ON 
ANTHRACITE 


The following are the gross selling prices 
on individual anthracite suggested by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The maximum 
for egg, stove, nut and pea may be con- 
sidered a fair indication of the maximum 
mine prices of individual operators for sales 
to retailers involving domestic supply. For 
industrial business, prices on egg and pea 
may vary to some extent from the prices 
indicated: 


White Ash Red Ash 
iii ee ers $4.70@5.00 $5.20@5.50 
Steve. .2..c.-.-s-.s SURG 5.45@5.75 
Chestnut...........  5.05@5.35 5.55@5.85 
Pea. veteeseesets  @reiGnaeae 4.50@4.80 


Gross Selling Price—“Gross selling price” 
means the price at the breaker without 
deduction for selling expense, commissions 
to sales agents or coal sales companies, al- 
lowances or rebates or claims of any char- 
acter, demurrage, storage expense, short 
weights, etc., and if coal is sold delivered 
only the net freight or other net transpor- 
tation charges are to be deducted. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Iron Age—The effect on the domestic 
market of the Government embargo on 
certain iron and _ steel exports, effective 
July 15, will not be important, since ex- 
ports of pig iron, steel billets, structural 
shapes, plates, ferromanganese, and scrap 
to neutrals have been small. It seems 
likely that some restriction will be put 
upon exports of ship plates to Japan, as 
this movement has been considerable, and 
plates are greatly needed for the ship- 
building here. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Waiting for developments in regard to the 
Government control of wool has made busi- 
ness rather inactive, but prices are just 
as firm. There is no snap to the market. 
In the West prices asked by holders of 
wool are still high. In some cases repre- 
sentatives of Boston wool houses have 
refused to pay prices asked, particularly in 
the bright states. 


Bradstreet — A_ shifting or readjusting 
process, born of war conditions, tends to 
repress operations in some channels, while 
at the same time stimulating a wide range 
of war lines to greater animation. Yet, 
what may be termed regular distributive 
business is large, and though it is conceded 
that: there is not the snap to buying that 
was so remarkable six months ago, faith 
in the future of trade is only tempered by 
concern over governmental regulation of 
prices or by present uncertainty as to the 
full effects of readjustments now making. 
How far these readjustments will go and 
what lines will be most repressed while 
expansion grows in the industries that are 
essential to warfare, is the leading question. 


Dun—With mid-year | inventorying and 
the arrival of the vacation period there is 





2 Per net ton. 
*Price lower than the week before. 


3 The highest average price made last year 
Price higher than previous week. 


a natural slowing down in various branches 
of business, and in some instances activity 
has abated for other reasons. Unsettle- 
ment in both specuiative and legitimate 
markets has resulted from the discussion 
of governmental control of products and 
prices, and there is a rather general dispo- 
sition to defer new commitments pending 
the removal of existing uncertainties. Com- 
mercial failures this week are 221, against 
272 last week, 285 the preceding week and 
227 the corresponding week last year. 

Dry Goods Economist—In a number of 
lines of dry goods the distributing trade 
now enters the new season. In other words, 
active buying is now at hand on all those 
kinds of merchandise, wherein the time of 
production is pretty close to that of distri- 
bution. While the spring season has been 
a somewhat unsatisfactory one with retail- 
ers of many sections, both distributors and 
manufacturers view the coming season with 
confidence. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distri- 
bution of dry goods for the current week 
is running well in adyance of the corre- 
sponding period of 1916. Road sales for 
immediate as well as future shipment show 
substantial gains over the same week last 


year. Customers have been in to market 
in larger numbers. Collections are very 
satisfactory. 





Contract Prices 











New York—Bids were opened on July 5 
by the Board of Education for furnishing 
and delivering 98,965 tons of anthracite 
and 13,560 tons of semi-bituminous coal 
to the various school buildings and offices 
of the Board. Only four bids were re- 
ceived as against 14 last year. 

One bid was received for the entire re- 
quirements of the Borough of Manhattan, 
and one bidder submitted prices for the en- 
tire needs of Brooklyn. No one offered to 
supply coal for the schools in the Bronx or 
Richmond, and of the needs for Queens 
there was one bid received for supplying 
one small lot of semi-bituminous. 

A comparison of this year’s bids with 
those of last year’s for furnishing all the 
coal needed in Manhattan Borough, shows 


the following: Broken, $8.95 as against 
$6.55 to $6.75, in (2916 ; stove, $8.85 as 
against $7.19 to $7.25; pea, $7.70 as against 
$5.31 to $5.50; bue acneat No. 1, $6.90 as 


against $3.92 to $4.05, and semi-bituminous, 
$7.70 as against $4.42 to $4.72. 

The lone bid received for supplying 
Brooklyn’s needs was $10.75 for broken 
and egg; $11 for stove; $10.50 for pea; 
$9.50 for buckwheat No. 1 and $7.50 and 
$10.50, respectively, for two lots of semi- 
bituminous. Last year’s bids were: Broken, 
$6.68 to $6.75; egg, $7.06 to $7.10; stove, 
$7.31 to $7.36; pea, $5.68 to $5.72: buck- 
wheat, $4.59 to $4.62, and semi-bituminous, 
4.75 to $4.89. 

The price submitted for supplying one lot 
of semi-bituminous coal in the Borough of 
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Queens was $6.94, as compared with $4.48 
to $4.69 last year. 

Philadelphia—Coal for the Board of Edu- 
cation here will cost $160,000 more than the 
year 1916, according to bids opened on July 
5. A comparison of the bids as submitted 
with those of 1916, follows: 


1916 1917 
NE nc skeen she nh aoeevhuxeaeee $6.17 $8. 38 
MR .ceede ek eee sb suweeeans Seem 4.17 1.33 
OUMMNDRL <.acanan%eedue aesee-vs os 3.30 3.43 
DE Dokciabachesn «eebeiseearee 6.42 8.63 
DIU p:6s. SAS eG SR aS eRe SIE 6.50 8. 63 
ET Ae REELS REET CT 3.93 7.48 


Very few proposals were submitted, as 
most of the dealers are so far behind on 
their regular business that they did not 
care to take a chance of getting the coal 
for the schools. The low prices as_ sub- 
mitted are considerably in excess of the 
present retail prices. The Board has not as 
yet made a decision in the matter. 


Cleveland—Two contracts, totaling 150,- 
000 tons of Pittsburgh No. 8 three-quarter 
coal for Lake shipments to be made before 
Nov. 31, 1917, were closed at $3.50 per net 
ton, f.0.b. mine. 


Madison, Wis.—The State of Wisconsin 
has closed a contract for 6000 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal at $2.80 per ton, f.o.b. Madi- 
son. This figures out at $1.80 per ton at 
the mine. 
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Current Events 











Transportation Notes.—The Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. has just received two thou- 
sand all-wood, drop-bottom gondola cars 
of fifty-ton capacity each. 


Fuel Shortage Items—Senator Pomerene, 
of Ohio, on July 5, again demanded that 
Congress take action on the matter of put- 
ting coal under Government control. The 
Senator said: ‘Congress cannot defend it- 
self before the country unless it gives re- 
lief.” 

The Wisconsin State Council of Defense 
regards the Washington agreement of $3.50 
per ton as altogether too high and is con- 
tinuing its investigations into prices. The 
Council is investigating particularly the 
price of screenings, which now ranges 
around $2.70 per ton, aS compared with 90c. 
last year. 


Labor—According to statements from _ the 
operators the strike in the western Ken- 
tucky mines has had little or no effect on 
production to date, though the labor leaders 
are issuing statements to the contrary. 


Pooling Tidewater Shipments—Another 
meeting of the operators to discuss the 
plans for pooling tidewater shipments was 
held in Washington on July 10 to recon- 
sider the rules and classifications. It is 
understood that mines will now be classi- 
fied according to their location and it is 
hoped to get the plan in operation in the 
course of the next two or three weeks. 

J. W. Howe, coal-freight agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., has been appointed 
deputy commissioner for Hampton Roads, 
and KE. E. Gardner, car accountant of the 
Virginian Ry., his assistant. Offices have 
been opened in the Law Bldg., Norfolk, 
and it is understood operations for the three 
terminals ‘will be directed (from _ there. 
Both are experienced in the handling of coal 
traffic and are well and favorably known 
to the trade. : 


Ocean Shipping—About six hundred Ital- 
ian coal passers at New York were on strike 
all last week with the result that the depart- 
ure of a number of ocean liners on which 
they were engaged in loading bunker fuel 
was very much delayed. The men are paid 
40c. per hour and demanded an increase to 
to 50c. 


Export Trade—On July 8 President Wil- 
son issued a _ proclamation providing for 
complete Governmental control of exports, 
including coal and coke, to become. effec- 
tive Sunday, July 15. <A long list of com- 
modities are designated in addition to coal 
and coke and on and after that day none 
of these may be shipped from this country 
except under a special license. Applications 
for these licenses must be made to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and must give a description of the com- 
modity, quantity, name and address of con- 
signee and the consignor. A license is good 
for only 60 days and must be renewed 
after that date. It is the intention of the 
Government to exercise this control of fuel 
exports and bunker coal to force both 
allied and neutral vessels into the most es- 
sential lines for the proper conduct of the 


war. 


Atlantic Seaboard 











BOSTON 


Bituminous situation still uncertain, 
pending price adjustment. Hampton Reads 
shipments almost exclusively confined to 
Goverment and contracts requisitions. 
Pennsylvania shippers shy at quoting in 
excess of $3 net ton basis. Anthracite con- 
ditions unchanged. 


Bituminous—The general situation is un- 
stable, especially with respect to spot sales. 
Prices are still unsettled, although there 
now appears a more determined attitude on 
the part of the Committee on Coal Pro- 
duction. It is understood that the author- 
ities who countenanced the $3 net ton basis 
have now served notice on several of the 
larger operators to give reasons why the 
latter have not accepted the price-fixing 
arrangement. To this the operators, many 
of them, have pleaded the conflict of 
opinion among Federal authorities them- 
selves and there the matter seems to hang 
for the present. 


The Pocahontas and New River agencies 
are marking time as to new sales. They 
have now all the contract business they 
can fill from current mining, and so far 
there have been no declarations of policy 
beyond those at the June conference. As 
pointed out last week the price “agreed 
upon” is above the basis on which most 
of the coastwise tonnage was placed early 
in the year, and for that reason the 
Hampton Roads shippers are not likely to 
be much embarrassed by any failure to 
reach a conclusive arrangement. They are 
therefore awaiting developments. 

There is substantially the same attitude 
on the part of buyers. Lower’ water 
freights have also tended to discourage 
spot purchases. Diligent inquiry fails to 
disclose any significant spot sales since 
July 1. If there have been any _ such 
transactions they have been of a confi- 
dential nature. Even on coal alongside or 
for inland delivery the market is absolutely 
dull. A few scattering sales are reported, 
but it is next to impossible at this junc- 
ture to learn the prices. There is a vast 
amount of reticence today among coal 
factors, although much of this is due to an 
inability to size up or forecast the next 
official moves at Washington. 

The attitude of buyers is no different 
from a week ago. The textile mills, in 
particular, have been favored with extra- 
ordinary water power this season and that 
has been a great help in solving the fuel 
problem. A few of the service corporations 
are closely watching the market in the 
hope of increasing their reserve supplies 
at a time when prices are easier than 
may be the case later on. The City of 
Boston will soon be obliged to buy a tem- 
porary supply for harbor institutions, and 
the trade is interested to see the outcome. 
The last previous request from the city 
met with no response. The outlook is too 
uncertain to warrant tenders that call for 
delivery more than a month or two hence. 

As practically the highest-priced grade 
in the market, Georges Creek has been 
watched very closely the past week. The 
operators are well enough supplied with 
contracts so they need not enter the mar- 
ket. No authoritative quotations have been 
heard since July 1, and these interests in 
common with others are “waiting to see.” 
Just now it is not considered prudent 
to name prices above those fixed by the 
recent conference and until all grades are 
on a more nearly settled basis there is 
un!’kely to be much spot coal offering. 

Shippers of the Pennsylvania grades are 
also waiting developments. Contract ship- 
ments have taken a brace and there is 
much less complaint of shippers neglecting 
their customers. Occasionally, some coal 
for August delivery is quoted at $3 f.o.b. 
mines per net ton plus 25c. commission, 
or $3.65 per gross. ton. 

It is odd to see how New England buyers 
were misled by talk of “$3 prices.”’ It was 
at once assumed that was the price per 
gross ton of 2240 Ib.. the only kind of ton 
i iapaaaaaas in this territory are familiar 
with. 

3ituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading 
ports at points designated, is not being 
freely quoted. The schedule of prices this 
week is therefore incomplete, as follows: 


Camb. and 
Clearfields Somersets 
Philadelphia........... $4.95 up $4.95 up 
DEW WATE. css seen 5.35 up 5.35 up 
F..0. b, mines.......... 3265 up 3.65 up 
Alongside Boston (water 
COB). acccceese css SOZG@SS0 95256@9:75 
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The only quotations heard on Pocahon 
and New River are around $5.15, f.o.b. 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for spot 
coal, and $9.50@11 on cars, Boston or 
Providence for inland delivery. 


Anthracite—There have been practically 
no developments in hard coal this week. 
Light shipments have followed July 4, as 
was expected, and there is the same short- 
age of domestic sizes that has been current 
all season. 

There are rumors of rather definite sug- 
gestions from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as to the range of retail prices in 
this territory, but so far no announcements 
have been made. On the basis of what 
coal is being had on circular prices such 
action might be warranted, but the fact 
is that practically every dealer is obliged 
to buy premium coal to stay in business. 
_ In spite of all the newspaper talk there 
is no visible increase in anthracite ship- 
ments to this section. So far the effect 
has been two-fold; consumers have been 
encouraged to postpone’ purchases, and 
‘independent’ shippers have withdrawn 
prices. On paper that would indicate a 
very hopeful attitude as to forthcoming 
supplies; as matter of fact, however, every 
distributor knows we are now so far be- 
hind we cannot possibly make up the 
shortage. 

Pea is in better supply than a week 
ago. The prudent retailers are grabbing 
it whenever it:can be had. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite demand continues heavy and 
free coals show slight improvement, al- 
though still scarce. Developments in Wash- 
ington being watched. Chestnut easiest 
of domestic coals. Bituminous operators 
hurry contract coal to Canada before ex- 
port embargo becomes effective. Tidewater 
situation acute and supplies low. 


Anthracite—Half of the month has gone 
with the demand still heavy and unpre- 
cedented for this time of the year. ‘There 
is a brisk call for supplies and a slight 
increase in the free domestic sizes at Tide- 
water is noticeable but there is not enough 
to go around. Production has not been 
up to expectations owing to last week’s 
holiday and the failure of the men to return 
to work the following day, supplemented 
by several interruptions due to button 
strikes. 

There is an urgent demand for egg and 
stove and little to be had. Middlemen and 
jobbers are doing practically nothing in 
the way of handling domestic coals and 
those houses that have connections with 
independent operators are adhering closely 
to the prices fixed by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Of the three sizes, egg, stove 
and chestnut, the latter is the easiest. The 
companies are scarcely able to take care 
of their contracts and regular customers 
and are not taking on any new business. 
Retail dealers continue to hunt for supplies 
but are having very little success. 

Buckwheat No. 1 is long and buyers of 
domestic coals are urged to take a pro- 
portion of this size. Some shippers have 
had their shipments embargoed. Rice and 
barley are nearly a drug, but the operators 
are taking advantage of the situation to 
stock up. There are several loaded boats 
of barley in the harbor. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
— at the lower ports are as fol- 
Ows: 


Circular Individual 
PBEOKON y<siceiecsnicies ee Slee Gin | le rn 
MM cae scd seve acelate-ovs De ON ee 
BNI recone class's, reieterevere Ce (Ce || ein 
CRORE: ciscickce ss) SIRO OTER — Swnncscus 
TBE res nsa.cisicceie 4.30@4.85 $5.75@6 00 
REI is sss awison 4.00@4.15 4.50@4.75 
EMBs. ccten a iotelaccia siete 3.40@3.60 3.50@3.75 
Sea eee gener 2.90@3.10 2.70(a 2.90 
11 | a RON PO Ge fl 0 Oh 


Quotations for domestic coals at the 
upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—The week has been one of 
trials and _ tribulations for the _ trade 
There has been much uncertainty regard- 
ing prices and while the majority of 
operators have been adhering closely to 
the prices announced from Washington, 
others have been getting advances, although 
not large. 
the prices decided upon at the Washington 
conference stand and that all operators 
are expected to abide thereby. 

President Wilson’s export embargo order 
issued Sunday night caused another turn in 
market conditions and resulted in a rush to 
hurry forward all coals contracted for by 
Canadians. 

Supplies at the New York Tidewater are 
probably the lowest they have been for a 


It is understood, however, that - 
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long time and shippers look for still smaller 
stocks. With the desire of operators to take 
care of their Canadian contracts before 
July 15, together with the heavy all-rail 
demand and poor car supply, comparatively 
small receipts can be expected here. De- 
mand is heavy but shippers cannot take 
new orders. Hardly enough coai is being 
received at Tidewater to take care of con- 
tracts. ‘There are no signs of relief and 
it is said that the shortage has become 
so acute that some industrial plants are 


on the verge of suspending operations be- . 


cause of the lack of coal. 

The bunker situation has been almost 
completely tied up by a strike of 600 
Italian coal heavers who demanded an 
increase in pay of 10c. per hour. After 
an idleness of five days Federal mediators 
intervened and the men returned to work. 
The trade is again threatened with a tug- 
boatmen strike but conciliators are at work 
and this may be averted. d 

The situation was somewhat easier on 
Tuesday. Quotations for coal at Tidewater 
were generally 25c. lower than on the day 
previous and _ it was said that some sales 
had been made at still lower figures. Some 
of the best grades were out of the local 
market. Operators were generally adhering 
to the $3 mine price per net ton, which 
means $3.36 per gross ton. . 

With the export embargo order into effect 
on Sunday it is expected that this market 
will be much easier next week because 
much of the coal that is exported will be 
diverted here. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Tidewater, for various grades are as fol- 
lows: 


Port Mine 
Reading South Amboy Price 
George Crk. 
Big Vein.. $7.25@7.50 $7.25@7.50 .......... 
Tyson..... 7.00@)7.25 7.00@27.25 20.206. 60 
Clearfield... 6.50@7.00 6.50@6.75 .......... 
Saute ek.. = cess eee: YA OY A?) 
Nanty Glo. one cs. PiQUGR Ee EP a vce cwees 
Som'r. Co... 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.90 
Que’ho’ing.. 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 .......... 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 
Th’'r’qua.. 6 75@7.00 6 75@7.00 .......... 
Mine-run.... 6 75@7.00 6.75@7.00 .......... 
West. Md.. 6.00@6.50 6.00@6.50 .......... 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shipments not up to expecta- 
tions. Retail orders still very heavy. Car 
supply complicated. All_ sizes’ active, 
though steam grades have slowed up some. 
Individual shippers receiving the best prices. 
Bituminous coal selling at $3 and $3.50. 
Market upset by rumor of disagreement 
with Government, but producers adopt the 
prices. 

Anthracite—Dealers who had hoped for 
a flood of coal after July 1 are disap- 
pointed, as the big tonnages of the com- 
panies are still being diverted from this 
market. The promise was held out that 
after the holiday week there would be a 
big improvement, but so far the coal has 
not materialized. Some embargoes against 
New England points were also expected to 
help out this territory, but this did not 
help the local situation, as the coal was 
sent to the Northwestern markets instead. 

One of the largest shippers’ recently 
moved about 500 cars of coal to this 
market in three days’ time. The selling 
agent was notified in advance that he was 
to be given the coal and succeeded in 
distributing it so carefully that it caused 
very little comment. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. recently 
announced that its coal cars would not 
be allowed to go to points on the B. & 
O., the Western Maryland or on the lines 
of the Pennsylvania. On account of these 
restrictions many of the consignees on the 
Pennsylvania are offering to accept and 
unload box cars, or in fact any kind of 
cars. If the P. & R. continues to confine 
its equipment to its own lines it cannot 
fail to benefit the local market, as the 
greater number of retailers here are located 
on that road. The Lehigh Valley R.R. 
has lifted to a limited extent the embargo 
on its own ears and recently announced 
they would now allow a restricted number 
of cars to pass to Pennsylvania R.R. points 
south of Trenton. If it had not been for 
this modification quite a number of dealers 
here on the latter road would have heen 
automatically retired from the business on 
account of the very limited tonnage of 
anthracite actually mined on the Pennsyl- 
vania_ R.R. It is understood that con- 
siderable pressure was brought to bear 
through various interests to bring this 
change about. 

The local retailers continue quite anxious 
because they have been unable to procure 
sufficient coal to fill their family trade 
orders. Usually this business has been 
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long before this and the or- 
dinarily dull months are occupied with 
filling the orders from _ institutions of 
various’ kinds. The buyers of this coal 
are usually less critical than the house- 
holder and for many years it has been 
the custom of some to apply other than 
company coal on these orders. Heretofore 
it has been purchased from the smaller 
operators at prices considerably below 
c reular and in most instances sold at a 
low rate. This year conditions are so 
changed that could coal be procured from 
the individual operators the cost would be 
prohibitive. Naturally the dealers are 
turning to the big companies for this excess 
tonnage, but to date the most of it re- 
mains under the head of “Unfinished Busi- 
ness.”’ 

Broken coal remains as scarce as ever 
and easily brings from $5.50 to $5.75. 
Shipments of egg are greatly in arrears 
and the individuals who are asking for 
it report no difficulty in disposing of their 
production at $5. Stove has not improved 
in the slightest, and the higher priced 
shippers who are, selling their white ash 
grades at $5.25 cannot begin to supply the 
demands upon them. Chestnut, as for 
sometime, is the easiest of the family sizes 
but is by no means plentiful; the limit 
of price here is now $5.35. Pea retains 
all its strength and is being sold as high 
as $4.55 at mines. 

Buckwheat is bringing from $3.50 to 
$3.75, but is not so strong at these figures 
as last week. Rice shows little improve- 
ment over $2.30 and is weaker by 20c. to 
25e. than a few months ago. Barley is 
weak around $1.80, a decline of at least 
50c. during the same period. All these 
prices are f.o.b. mines. The sales of culm, 
which had assumed quite important pro- 
portions during the past six or eight months 
has almost ceased. The market for this 
material broke badly when one concern 
whose lease on a certain large operation 
expires on Jan. 1, next commenced to flood 
the market with culm at 50c. a ton. 

It is interesting to note the different 
prices quoted by the various shippers. On 
the prepared sizes they vary in easy stages 
from 15c. to 75c. above the company cir- 
culars, which is the maximum decided upon 
by the Federal Commission as reasonable. 
On pea size the Reading company at $2.90, 
and others, $3.30, $3.70, $3.80, $3.90 and 
$4.55 and all companies are oversold. 

There seems to be no end to the re- 
quirements of statistical matter for the 
Federal Trade Commission. Operators con- 
tinue to furnish detailed statements of 
their production, prices, etc., and one con- 
cern was compelled to employ eight new 
clerks to cope with the work required 
by these reports. 

We hear criticisms of the authorities 
who have approved of the _ individuals 
charging 75c. above the large companies’ 
circulars for the prepared sizes. While 
the individuals have not generally increased 
their prices to this extent, two or three 
have and some others are gradually mov- 
ing closer to them. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide are as follows: 


eared for 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $5.00 $6.15 Buck $2.90 $3.80 
je 4:25 3.35 Nice....... 2.40 3.40 
Stave...... 4.50 5.70 Boiler...... 2:46 3.36 
INUWG exc « 4.60 5.65 Barley..... 1.90 2.15 
heme vgescis 3.20 4.10 


Bituminous—F or the time being the mar- 
ket has settled down to the price of $3 
for mine-run and $3.50 for lump, irrespec- 
tive of grade, in accordance with the 
agreement made at Washington. Reports 
from Washington last Saturday that certain 
Government authorities were not satisfied 
with the reduction badly complicated the 
situation early in the week. After thorough 
consideration most of the interests felt 
that so far as they were concerned the 
agreement should be lived up to and as a 
consequence the only figures quoted to date 
have been those noted above. The trade 
was surprised that any objection should be 
made to the prices, as it was felt in view 
of the high prices of ail commodities and 
labor that the reduction was more than 
reasonable. 

While the mines’ price has been fixed 
at $3, with an allowance of 25c. for broker- 
age, it seems from quotations already 
made that most houses will include the 
brokerage, actually making the price $3.25. 
This comes about as practically 90% of 
the selling agencies while claiming to be 
producers of coal are actually buying the 
product of mines with which they are 
closely allied and thus claim brokerage as 
allowed by the agreement. This, however, 
will have the tendency to eliminate the 
selling between houses which has been a 
prominent feature of the trade for years, 
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as to do this under the present agreement 
would necessitate the splitting of the 25c. 
commission and wou!d make a rather slim 
margin on which to transact business. 


_ It is also likely that all producers will 
make an effort to screen a large propor- 
tion of their coal, owing to the mines’ 
price of this being fixed at $3.50, but even 
this depends upon the car supply. On 
account of the poor car supply prevailing 
for months past there has been but little 
coal screened. With the promise of the 
Government that the railroads will now be 
compelled to place themselves in condition 
to supply an increased number of cars, it 
is quite likely that advantage will be taken 
of the higher price allowed for screened 
coal. It is admitted that these prices are 
purely tentative and changes may be 
necessary with but little notice. 

It was hoped on account of the short 
working time last week that the car sup- 
ply would be a full 100%, but the best 
that any operator received was 60%. 

There have been a number of meetings 
of the operators shipping Tide coal over 
the local piers to consider the problem of 
grading coal in accordance with the pooling 
arrangement. Considerable progress has 
been made and it is understood that the 
grades will soon be decided upon and 
announced to the trade. 


BALTIMORE 


Three dollar offerings increasing but still 
rather searce. Anthracite prices advance. 


Bituminous—Practically all consumers 
and jobbers here stand ready to buy $3 
and $3.25, mine basis, coal. Some few op- 
erators are putting out $3 coal to the trade, 
but are taking the precaution to pledge all 
such takers on their honor not to let it go 
above $3.25. Some coal men are undoubt- 
edly still selling on a mine basis that runs 
from $4 to $5.. Practically all coal produc- 
ers are for the time being more interested 
in handling contract, bunker and export 
business than in spot coal sales. There 
is no government price understanding on 
such coals. 

Meanwhile consumers here are awaken- 
ing to the situation. Many who could not 
get $3.25 coal at the outset of the present 
week decided to draw on part of their sur- 
plus stocks which they expect to replenish 
later by cheap coal. Opposition is already 
developing on the part of consumers tied 
up with contracts for coal at a mine basis 
often around $4 to $5 and some lively con- 
tract rows and attempts at repudiation are 
predicted. A good many months ago the 
trade used to hear of rejections, but since 
“coal became coal” mighty few cars were 
ever turned back. Under the new condi- 
tions rejections may again become a big 
feature of the trade, especially in relation 
to contract fuel. 


Anthracite—The hard-coal men are hav- 
ing their troubles, the deliveries being far 
below needs. There is probably less than 
a third of the usual amount now in stor- 
age at this season. The only size in more 
liberal supply the past week was_ broken, 
which for a time was almost off the mar- 
ket. As this coa! jumped $1.85 a ton over 
the same price of a year ago, the demand is 
not up to average, however. The retail 
prices have been advanced another 10c. 
to cover July sales. The schedule here is 
now as follows: 

Hard: No. 1, broken, $9.20; No. 2, egg, 
$8.70; No. 3, stove, $8.95; chestnut, $9.10; 
pea, $7.20. 

Sunbury: No. 2, egg, $8.95; No. 3, stove, 
$9.20; Chestnut, $9.35. 

Lykens Valley: No. 2, egg, $9.45; No. 3, 
stove, $9.70, and chestnut, $9.70. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


movement from 
Stocks light. 


mines. No great 
Congestion at some 


Poor 
demand. 
terminals. 

At this writing the tonnage on wheels 
between the mines and Tidewater is light- 
er than for some months past. While this 


condition is not causing any great incon- 
venience at present its effect will be felt 
in several days. Poor receipts and the 
heavy arrival of vessels would cause serious 


delays. There does not seem to be any 
great demand at present, probably due in 
a large measure te the difficulty of secur- 
ing vessels; besides shippers do not seem 
particularly keen on accepting new business 
on account of the disturbed condition of 
the trade in many ways. Stocks at all 
of the terminals are rather lighter than 
usual and some shippers will no doubt be 
let in for demurrage on vessels. Practically 
all vessels are now meeting with delays 
due to shortage of coal, lack of berth space 
at the piers, etc. The Navy Department 
will build piers at their recently acquired 
Naval =*@tion on Hampton Roads and will 
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load the naval barges used in coaling naval 
vessels. This will avoid any delay in the 
event of congestion at the railway piers. 
The trade is much interested in the an- 
nouncement that export licenses will be 
required for cargo and bunker coal. The 
matter of cargoes can no doubt be easily 
handled, as the license will be secured be- 
fore the vessel is chartered. In the case of 
bunker steamers, however, the procedure is 
not so simple. These steamers frequently 
arrive unannounced and suppliers have no 
opportunity prior to the arrival of the 
steamer of taking up the question of license. 
Dumpings for the three Hampton Roads 
earriers for the month of June were as 
follows: Norfolk & Western Ry., 540,780; 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 402,246; Virginian 
Ry., 396,475; total, 1,339,501 tons. 
PDumpings at the Hampton Roads piers 
for the past several weeks were as follows: 





June 16 June 23 June 30 July 7 

Nor. & West...112,360 121,023 140,787 99,789 
Ci.es. & Ohio... 83,959 94,090 101,858 89,239 
Virginian....... hk | eee 86,911 82,943 
2 a 285,484 329,556 271,971 





Ocean Shipping 











OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Very few steamers were chartered during 
the past week for export coal, and none 
of these reported. The tonnage scarcity 
continues, and the market looks firmer to 
practically all destinations. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 


Europe July 2 
West Coast Italy. 


Marseilles. 


$100.00 about 


.. $100.00 about 
Spain ( Atlantic) * 30. 00@ 36. 00 30. 00@ 36.00 
Spain(Med’t’n) *. 32. 40@ 38. 40 32. 40@ 38. 40 

Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 





South America 


Montevideo..... $30. 00@ 30. 60 $30. 00@ 30. 20 
Buenos Aires. 30. 00@ 30. 60 30. 00@ 30. 20 
Rosario......... 31.68 about 31.68@ 32.40 
Rio Janeiro...... 332.50 about 332.50 about 
Santos 334.00 about 334.00 about 


Chile(good port). 17.50@18. 50 17.50@ 18.59 


West Indies 


Havana : ‘ 5.75@6.00 5.50@5.75 
Cardenas, Sagua. 7.50@8.00 7.75 about 
Cienfuegos...... 8.00 about 8.00 about 
Port au Spain.. 10.75 about 10.75 about 
St. Lucia. 10.75 about 10.75 about 
St. Thomas.. 9.00@9.50 9.00@9.50 
Barbados........ 10.75 about 10.75 about 
Kingston........ 7.50@7.75 7.50 about 
Curacao'......<. 9.00@9.50 9.00@9.50 
Santiago........ 8.00 about 8.00 about 
Guantanamo..... 8.00 about 8.00 about 
Bermuda........ 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@8.00 
Mexico 
Vera Cruz....... 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10.00 
Tampico : 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10.00 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. + And p.c. 


2 Or other good Spanish port. 3Net 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Repot. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

no charters 2ro reported this 
week from Hampton Roads. Freights 
remain as previousiy quoted, on the basis 
of $2.75, Norfolk te Boston, although the 
only quotations are on 1000- to 1500-ton 
barges. It is surmised that steamers have 
been chartered at a less rate. The Hamp- 
ton Roads agencies are taking almost no 
bottoms at current rates. Coal is none 
too plentiful and deliveries are held down 
mainly to contract obligations. 

Rates on Long Island Sound, New York 
loading, continue $1.40@1.50. <A _ slightly 
better supply of coal would start inquiry 
enough probably to advance rates 15@ 20c. ; 
$4 is still being paid on small coasters east 
of the Ponobscot. 


Lake Markets 


PITTSBURGH 


market broadening somewhat but 
tonnage. Agreement 


Almost 














Spot 
still restricted’ in 
pric>s adhered to. 

The coal market has broadened some- 
what, but the volume of spot transactions 
is still much smaller than that just before 
the maximum price was fixed. Dealers 
report that it is increasingly difficult to 
secure coal from mines, and that they could 
sell more than they can secure. So far as 
is definitely known all the _ transactions 
made are at the agreed prices, $3 direct 
or $3.25 through brokers for mine-run and 
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slack and $3.50 direct and $3.75 through 
brokers for screened coal. The operators 
are insisting as much as possible on buyers 
taking screened coal so that they will still 
have the slack to sell at $3, thus making 
an average nearer $3.50 than’ $3. 

There have been rumors of some con- 
sumers endeavoring to secure extra supplies 
beyond what would be offered, by bidding 
a premium or offering to make a settlement 
as to the extra amount later on. There 
is no reason to suppose that any such offers 
have been accepted by operators. 

It is now claimed that shortly before 
July 1 there was a considerable volume of 
contract business put through at much 
above $3 and that shipments are now 
being made against those contracts where- 
by less coal is available for the spot market. 

The wagon business has been greatly 
reduced and it is asserted that this makes 
a considerable difference in the total supply. 


There were many small outcrops being 
worked, the coal being hauled several 
miles by wagon to cars. 


We quote the market at $3@3.25 for 
slack and mine-run and $3.50@3.75 for 
screened coal, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 


BUFFALO 

Bituminous shippers waiting for market 
to settle down. Nobody ready to take the 
lead. Anthracite moving evenly. 

Bituminous—There is not much confi- 
dence in the trade, and neither operators 
nor jobbers know what to do. Operators 
are mostly holding off to see how much 
strength there is in the maximum regula- 
tion and in the mean time they are using 
their output for filling contracts. As they 
have fewer than usual they are often able 
to make full deliveries on them, while be- 
fore the $3 price was ordered they were 
often obliged to fall back to 60 per cent. 
or so, as most contracts permit in case of 
car shortage to that extent. This must 
mean that the consumer who has no con- 
tract is getting very little coal. 

It is said that some operators made 
haste and took quite a large amount of 
contracts just before the $3 maximum was 


made. Jobbers were hardly placed so that 
they could do that. The prices on this 
business were: not far from 


Probably the best that can be done with 
bituminous quotations is to repeat the 
figures of last week, for certainly no others 
have been established as yet and at least 
some of the free coal is selling at those 
prices, especially to Canadian consumers, 
as follows: 


Youghiogheny Gas.............-..05 $6.25@6.75 
PRIN TY FORIIIIN 56s 6 50-5 0 d.6 5:00:00 6. 10@6. 40 

LOLA” SE Eaten rane Sanne ene 6.05@6.55 
OE eee ee eon ee ron: 5.90@6. 40 
PTC WIIG oss i550 5-0.6;0-0:0:4.0:0-4:60% 5.85@6. 35 
Cambria Co. Smithing............... 6.75@7.25 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 6.50@7.00 
IR Cos 5 ood va cesar Ge aces era's . 5.80@6. 30 
ROMENNTSN oor s wis aang aria rewhnaes JO 6.30@6.80 


All quotations per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Anthracite—The situation improves a 
little. The season is warm and it is such 
a new thing to clamor for a supply at 
this time of the year that consumers and 
retailers are not making so much effort to 
get coal as they were. At the same time 
there is enough of its distributed to en- 
courage the operators and shippers. They 
believe that there is enough to go around 
and that with careful distribution they will 
be able to meet the actual demand. 

The shipment of anthracite to the Lakes 
last week was in good volume, considering 
the holiday, when neither miners nor Joad- 
ers worked. At the same time shippers to 
the local Buffalo trade are not able yet 
to get a sufficient supply to the trestles 
every day. 

The water shipments for the week were 
99,900 net tons, of which 38,600 tons 
cleared for Chicago, 34,700 tons for Duluth 
and Superior, 9000 tons for Milwaukee, 
5800 tons for Sault, Mich., 5600 tons for 
Marquette, 3200 tons for Port Arthur and 
3000 tons for Byng Inlet. 

Freight rates are 50c. to Milwaukee, 
60c. to Chicago, 55c. to Marquette, 424c. 
<a and $1 to the Sault and Byng 

nlet. 


TORONTO, CAN, 


Coal supply insufficient to meet abnormal 
demand. Public panicky at prospect of a 
coal famine. Cars delayed in unloading. 
Canadian coal controller gathering data 
and trying to accelerate deliveries. 

Coal is not coming forward in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy the abnormal demands 
of consumers anxious to lay in supplies for 
the winter and dealers are still much behind 
in filling orders. ‘The panicky feeling of 
the public has been intensified by the re- 
ports of business men, who have returned 
from the United States with the impression 


that unless effective government action to 
secure a supply is taken a serious coal fam- 
ine is impending. Blame for transportation 
difficulties is attached to importers who fail 
to unload their cars promptly. es 
Magrath, recently appointed coal controller 
by the Canadian government has asked im- 
porters to furnish information as soon as 
possible regarding the quantity of coal con- 
tracted for, the quantity received, and the 
amount remaining to be contracted for. 
He is arranging to get in touch with the 
mines and hopes to be able to accelerate 
deliveries. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton 
are as follows: Retail anthracite egg, 
stove, nut, grate, $9.50; pea, $8.50; bitu- 
minous steam, $9; slack, $8 to $8.50; do- 


mestic lump, $9; cannel, $11; wholesale 
f.o.b. cars at destination, three-quarter 
lump, $8; slack, $7.50. 

CLEVELAND 


Local market quiet. Good demand for 
Lake coal. Vessels more plentiful. 

The local wholesale market has been 
quiet owing to the possibility that the 
Federal Government may abrogate the 
price agreement made by the operators and 
Secretary Lane, although the demand for 
Lake coal has been good, due to a better 
supply of vessels for loading, and boat 
managers have been making special efforts 
to secure coal cargoes for Upper Lake 
ports. 

Following are the market prices per short 
ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack 
NS Isc Srla warn Bane Shee $4.40 $2.90 $3.90 
OOMBIARC ..o. 6 66.6.560 0 4.40 3.90 3. 
Middle ane . #20 3.70 3 70 
Hocking. Soke, eee 3.90 3.90 
TOLEDO 
Car situation becoming acute. Much 


Lake coal is held awaiting shipment north. 
Steam users are short of supplies. 


There has been a considerable slacking of 
activity in buying during the past few 
weeks. While neither steam users nor re- 
tailers have an appreciable supply of coal 
on hand they are not making any special 
efforts to buy. The general demand is 
light as are also the offerings. Most of 
the coal shipped here has been pretty well 
cleared off the tracks. Hardly a jobber 
in the city has more than four or five cars 
of unsold coal on track and the mines do 
not appear to be sending many cars to 
this point. 

A few of the large retail coal yards are 
well supplied with coal. The majority of 
the small dealers have no anthracite and 
but very little bituminous on hand, and 
while the domestic demand is good at this 
time, the situation is not considered serious. 

The Lake trade is suffering a great deal 
from the scarcity of bottoms for North- 
ern shipment. Many vessels are reported 
leaving without a cargo in order to save 
time. Lake men assert shipping rates on 
ore are higher and in many instances 
bonuses are offered. Consequently vessels 
arriving with a cargo of ore often hurry 
north light for another cargo. Several 
railroads are holding many cars of Lake 
coal in their yards here, awaiting vessels. 
Wholesalers believe the car situation is 
worse and that there are actually more 
embargoes in force at this time than during 
all last winter. 

Prices are as follows, f.o.b. mines: 


Mine- 
run Lump Egg 
Hocking and Pomeroy....... $3.25 $3.75 $3.75 
PURE o's 8 faretelee Sie ee 3.20 S:49 3.35 
West Virginia me. Seecacnrers ens 3:20 S:ms 3.95 
Pocohontas....... t6esccs See Some S205 


DETROIT 


Steam coal users are withholding orders 
for lower prices. Anthracite trade is light. 


Congestion of ore carriers delays Lake 
shipments. 
Bituminous—With a price of $3 at the 





mines designated as a maximum for steam 
sizes of bituminous coal, the volume of 
buying, is showing indications of a curtail- 
ment due to the withholding of orders by 
quite a number of the consumers. Their 
attitude is attributed to a theory that a 
lower price will be made, following com- 
pletion of the Federal Government's deter- 
mination of mining costs and also in part 
to the outcome of differences of opinion 
between Washington officials as to a reason- 
able mine price for coal. 

Several of the large users of steam coal 
are reported to have agents working in the 
mining districts in the effort to provide for 
their requirements on the $3 basis where 
such prices are obtainable. It is under- 
stood, however, that not all the producers 
are placing their product on the market at 
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the conference prices. It is the belief of 
some of the jobbers that consumers who 
delay buying coal now may find it less 
easy to get, at even higher prices, within 
a few weeks when heavier burdens are 
placed on the railroads due to crop move- 
ment. 

Consumers of domestic coal appear to 
show less interest in the market than 
would be expected and retail dealers seem 
to be influenced by a feeling of uncertainty 
and the fear that should they stock up 
now, lower prices may develop, placing 
them at a disadvantage in disposing of 
coal bought at the present prices. 

Anthracite—There is a feeling of un- 
certainty, also in the anthracite trade 
and retailers show a disposition to buy 
cautiously, though deliveries are light in 
volume. Many household users of anthra- 
cite have placed orders for their winter 
supply, but delivery seems to be backward 
and it is said less business is being done 
than should be handled to assure everyone 
a supply and avoid crowding later. 

Lake Trade—Deficient supply of railroad 
vars to move ore from docks to furnaces 
is causing serious delay_to ore carriers at 
ports on Lake Erie. Some vessels have 
lost three to five days’ time awaiting their 
turn at unloading docks. This situation 
shortens the supply of tonnage available 
for moving coal. Coal is not reaching the 
docks in very large volume. 


COLUMBUS 


Trade quiet, due to uncertainty concern- 
ing Government regulation. Lake shipping 
active. 

The past week has been one of uncer- 
tainty and quietude. Producers as well 
as wholesalers have been uncertain as to 
the future and buying of domestic sizes 
has been quiet. The Lake trade, which 
continues brisk has acted as a safety valve 
and as a result there has not been any 
oversupply. ; 

The Take trade is by far the most im- 
portant feature. Operators as well as dock 
men are straining every nerve to make 
up the deficiency in stocks in the North- 
west. The vessel situation is fairly good 
and the movement is as good as could be 
hoped for. Lake contracts which range as 
high as $4.25 per ton are being carried 
out despite the conference fixing prices. 
Coal will be shipped to the upper Lake 
region until Dec. 1 if navigation remains 
open that late. : 

Little stir in domestic sizes is reported 
as buying is almost at a standstill. Thresh- 
ing requirements from rural districts are 
now one of the features of the market. 
Pocahontas is scarce and the same is true 
of anthracite. Domestic coke is one of 
the strong points. 

Production has been slightly better, con- 
sidering the fact that a holiday cut into 
the tonnage last week. The car supply 
has been slightly better, especially in the 
Hocking Valley and Pomeroy Bend dis- 
tricts. Eastern Ohio is still short on rail- 
road equipment. 6. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened lump........ 650 GS5e .....4. 
Inch and a quarter...... 3.00 3.00 $3.00 
Three-quarter inch...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
INES ccna ech ckescemene 3.00 3.00 3.00 

INR ere. Pec acta renee ey 3 3.00 tA! ee 
NOG FUT. cccececs ceccss SOU 3.00 3.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Coarse slack............ 3.00 3.00 3.00 

LOUISVILLE 


Eastern Kentucky-Tennessee operators an- 
nounce new price schedule and_ business 
responds slowly. Western Kentucky hold- 
ing at former level. Retail demand slow. 


Announcement by practically all of the 
operators of Eastern Kentucky and Tennes- 
see of the new price schedule on flat levels 
of $3.75 for domestic sizes and $3.25 for 
steam sizes, effective about July 5, have 
not as yet produced much effect onthe 
market. Operators have been hampered by 
shipping difficulties while retailers have 
been disinclined to pay the prices asked 
previous to the announcement of the new 
scale and almost no coal has been stocked. 
Western Kentucky operators, threatened 
with a strike which as yet has not assumed 
disturbing proportions, have announced no 
new prices. It is reported that Federal 
representatives are on the ground to inquire 
into the labor situation. Some of the 
Western Kentucky operators with retail 
yards, have been able to stock somewhat, 
although they protest that they are doing 
so at a sacrifice because they could obtain 
better values by shipping elsewhere. 

Retail dealers report that misinformation 
as to prices which should prevail has led 
many consumers to cancel orders. There is 
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apprehension expressed as to the situation 
which will develop this winter unless house- 
holders are better advised and unless they 
lay in their’ coal while it is available at 
this time. The Eastern Kentucky two- 
price basis is said to be so nearly general 
that, if maintained, there will be not enough 
producers offering coal at other prices to 
affect the situation. Western Kentucky 
quoted lump around $2.75; mine-run at 
$2.50@2.75; nut and slack at $2@2.25, all 
prices f.o.b. the mines. 


CINCINNATI 


The market continues unsettled on ac- 
count of the attitude of the Government, 
but large consumers are liberal buyers at 
the maximum prices recently fixed. Slight- 
ly improved car conditions are reported. 


The annuuncement of maximum prices 
for the various grades of coal, presumably 
with the approval of the Government, fol- 
lowed promptly by official disavowal of 
these prices, has served to unsettle things 
and the trade is now wholly at _ sea. 
However, an encouraging feature, is that 
large industrial consumers are liberal 
buyers at the maximum prices fixed, and 
are showing no disposition to hold off in 
the hope of getting still lower figures. 
They have been able to realize fully from 
their experience in the past few months 
that there is going to be continued diffi- 
culty in getting enough coal for actual 
requirements, regardless of price, and are 
accordingly making their arrangements to 
protect themselves. 

In the meantime, both operators and 
consumers evince great interest in the 
situation, particularly with reference to the 
car supply, as it is generally realized that 
the whole matter swings on this. A slight- 
ly better supply is reported during the past 
week. The Lake movement is increasing 
and would be still larger were the cars 
available. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Trade conditions quiet, with light de- 
mand for steam coal. Inquiry for lump 
continues good. Car supply greatly im- 
proved, some roads giving 100 per cent. of 
required equipment. Holiday observance 
and failure of miners to work regularly 
causes big loss in output. 

Coal circles report that the inquiry for 
steam coal has been very light the past 
week, with a good demand for lump coal 
for domestic use. The minimum and maxi- 
mum prices fixed by agreement with Gov- 
ernment officials and made effective July 1, 
which were virtually the schedules in effect 
at the time in this district, are being ob- 
served, and are as follows: Cahaba and 
Black Creek, $4; Carbon Hill, Pratt and 
Corona or like grades, $3.50, and Big Seam 
and other lower grades, $3, all per net ton 
mines. While generally understood that 
the price agreements entered into by opera- 
tors did not affect contracts in force where 
highér figures were obtained, the tonnages 
involved in such sales being small, operators 
and brokers are showing a willingness to 
cancel such business when requested to do 
so. There is a good demand for lump coal 
and the available tonnage is readily taken. 
The mines are not suffering for lack of 
orders and have sufficient business in hand 
to take care of the anticipated production 
for some time. 

The production of coal in the district has 
suffered materially the past week on ac- 
count of the holiday intervening, and the 
increasing inclination of miners to lay out 
from work on other days. Practically all 
operators increased the wage scale approxi- 
mately 10 per cent., effective July 1, but 
increased wages seems not to stimulate 
either efficiency or regularity on the part 
of mine workers. 





Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot coke declines after establishing new 
record. Not much contracting done. 


The highest price brought by spot furnace 
coke on the bulge just before Independence 
Day on a fully authenticated transaction 
was $16, but there are rumors of $16.25 
and even $16.50 having been paid. As high 
as $17 was paid for foundry coke. The 
highest price reached previously on this 
movement was $13, in February. The new 
record will be a hard one to break. 

After the holiday the market sagged off 
somewhat sharply, but there has been no 
further decline this week. The offerings 
have been very limited but demand has 
likewise been limited. A number of con- 
sumers bought extra coke early in June, 
to tide them over, and there was heavy 
buying week before last, as already re- 
ported, so that the number of buyers is 
now reduced. There remains a differential 














of about $1 a ton between coke in P. & L. E. 
cars and coke in Pennsylvania and B. & O. 
cars respectively, the former being in lighter 
demand because they cannot move off the 
N. Y. Central tracks. Such coke has been 
commanding $13@13.50, while Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly for shipment East, has 
brought up to $14.50 this week. 

There was very little contracting done, 
apart from a few transactions two or three 
months ago, for the present half year, and 
nearly all the contracts that expired June 
30 were followed by an arrangement for 
the coke to be shipped as formerly, the 
price to be fixed weekly in accordance 
with the prevailing spot market. There is 
a rumor that a contract for first half 1918 
has been closed at $10, but in the circum- 
stances it is evident there would be no 
general contracting for that period. 

We quote spot coke at $13@14.50 for 
furnace and at $13.50@16 for foundry, per 
net ton at ovens, contract being unquotable. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended June 30 at 371,168 tons, 
an increase of 9507 tons, and shipments 
at 376,394 tons, a decrease of 1751 tons. 


Buffalo—There is no letting up of the 
coke prices, car shortage contributing to 
the situation materially, though there is a 
labor shortage to add to the stringency. 
Shippers auote $15.50 to $16 for 72-hour 
Connellsville foundry at the ovens, or $17.35 
to $17.85 f.0.b. Buffalo. Other prices at 
Buffalo are $16.85 for 48-hour furnace and 
$15.85 for low grades and stock coke. 

Birmingham—Coke demand is strong and 
the supply scarce. Foundry is. bringing 
from $11.50 to $12.50 on contract business 
and $12.50 to $15 per net ton ovens is 
being obtained in the spot market. The 
movement is easier with improved trans- 
portation facilities. Furnace coke is prac- 
tically unavailable and no quotations are 
given. The byproduct ovens of the Gulf 
States Steel Co. were completed the past 
week, being located near the company’s 
furnace plant at Gadsden, and will be 
placed in commission at once. The Birming- 
ham-Trussville Iron Co. is rehabilitating a 
battery of old-style ovens near Trussville, 
and will have some in operation shortly to 
supply coke for the furnace, which is be- 
ing repaired after ar idleness of a number 
of years. 





Middle Western 


GENERAL REVIEW 


The demand is as strong as ever, but 
market is temporarily halted due to con- 
fusion in_ price. Heavy shipments of 
anthracite. Ruling prices practically the 
same as Government maximum. 


The amount of new business has slumped 
off materially the past week, due to the 
wrangle at Washington over prices, and 
numerous cancellations have been received, 
especially on orders taken earlier in the 
season at higher prices than the maximum 
fixed at Washington. This temporary halt 
has not affected the running time of the 
mines; on the contrary, the shippers for 
the first time in many months have cleaned 
up a great many old orders, and are now 
in better position to take care of the 
anticipated rush expected when _ buyers 
find that the prices adopted will be main- 
tained. 

The dock companies at the head of the 
Lakes are much concerned over the pos- 
sibility of a serious’ shortage in the 
Northwest next winter, and are calling 
attention to the fact that receipts are 
averaging less than one million tons per 
month, whereas double that amount is 
required. The supply of cars for loading 
dock coal has been excellent and prompt 
handling is being accorded. The price 
situation in the Northwest remains un- 
changed, no announcement of any reduction 
having been made by the dock companies. 

There has been some improvement in the 
receipts of coal by the Lakes at Western 
ports, anthracite receipts for the week 
being larger than at any time this season. 
The car situation shows no signs of im- 
provement; in some sections supply has 
been better, but in others it has been worse. 
The Indiana and Illinois mines as a whole 
have probably averaged about 65 per cent. 
of full running time the past week. 

The new prices for Indiana and Illinois 
adopted at the recent conference in Wash- 
ington, are practically the same as has 
been in effect for the past 30 days. In 
some counties of southern Illinois the range 
has been as much as 50c. per ton higher 
than the new schedule, and in the Spring- 
field district the prices have been that much 
lower. This pertains to domestic sizes. 
Sereenings have varied, but the general 
average has been much the same as the 
new price; namely, $2.75 at mines 
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CHICAGO 

Market is unsettled with demand slow in 
Chicago. New prices put in effect by 
Illinois and Indiana shippers. 

The demand is very slow in Chicago, and 
retailers and consumers have been out of 
the market except for immediate needs. 
Reports that Secretary of War Baker and 
other officials in Washington, were dis- 
satisfied with the new price schedules has 
had a tendency to up-set the market, and 
retailers complain of a very light demand. 
The consumers have been misled by the 
newspapers, thinking the retail prices in 
Chicago would be $2 to $3 less than here- 
tofore, and until the public is’ fully 
convinced that present prices are _ to 
continue there will not be as heavy demand 
as the dealers would like and retail stocks 
will accumulate. 

The Illinois Coal Operators Association ; 
the 5th & 9th Districts Coal Operators 
Association, and the Central Illinois Coal 
Operators Association, have sent out a 
statement to all Illinois Coal Operators, 
recommending that the following prices, 
fixed at Washington, be adopted: Mine- 
run, 2-, 1}- and #-in. screenings, No. 4 
and 5, $2.75; domestic sizes, $3.50, all 
per net ton f.o.b. mines delivery. The fol- 
lowing districts were recommended _ for 
special consideration: Thin Vein North 
Field, Assumption Coal Mining Co. and 
Jackson County No. 2 seam, account of 
high production costs, 50c. higher maximum. 

There are a few other single mines, of 
small tonnage, at several points within the 
state, whose claim to higher returns was 
considered, but whose exact status has not 
been established. It is understood that a 
price of 50c. per ton below the above 
figures will in every instance be protected 
to the Government on all its purchases 
from all fields, subject to adjustment after 
a more complete investigation of costs. The 
maximum commission allowed jobbers is 
25e. per ton. 

Franklin County mines have worked the 
past week about 65 per cent. of full run- 
ning time, inadequate car supply being 
responsible for the lost time. Demand has 
kept pace with shipments, and the amount 
of orders on hand for shipment during the 
week ending July 14 is 150,000 tons in 
excess of possible shipments. A number 
of cancellations were made the early part 
of last week, but owing to the small 
amount of coal on hand in dealers’ yards, 
there has not been much lessening of the 
demand from most of the territory covered 
by this coal. Chicago is the only exception, 
dealers there now having a chance to stock 
some of this grade. 

The Williamson County mines produced 
approximately 1,000,000 tons in June; this 
is the largest tonnage ever mined in a 
summer month, and is equal to the record 
made during the winter season. Car sup- 
ply has averaged about 65 per cent. 

Saline County mines are averaging about 
60 per cent. of full running time. The 
new price schedule is somewhat lower than 
has been in effect the past 30 days, es- 
pecially on the domestic sizes. Screenings 
ire in big demand, and most of the ship- 
vers are 10 days behind on orders. 

Springfield district mines are running 
as near full working time as labor and 
car supply will permit. Most of this coal 
is being taken by the railroads, and the 
mines are not affected much by the change 
in prices. Screenings are being sold 50c. 
per we! less than the new maximum price 


Peoria, Bureau, LaSalle, Will 
and Grundy Counties, report excellent 
supply of cars. Most of this coal is under 
contract. The new price schedule will not 
materially affect these mines since the coal 
shipped outside of contract obligations has 
been commanding about the same price as 
those now in effect. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are 
as follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 
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ST. LOUIS 


Market unusually quiet. Heavy can- 
cellations in retail and wholesaie. Steam 
demand easy and the situation generally 
is unsatisfactory. Increase in rates in dis- 
pute. Car supply 23 days a week, and little 
prospects for an increase. 

An unusual condition exists in St. Louis 
that has almost paralyzed the local mar- 
ket. When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suspended the rates from_ the 
Illinois mines to and through the St. Louis 
gateway, it is claimed that they failed to 
recognize Agent Cameron’s tariff, and this 
tariffs stands and takes the increase from 
all Illinois mines to St. Louis and vicinity, 
whereas the tariffs of the roads themselves 
have been suspended. Retailers and steam 
users promptly cancelled orders excepting 
those that they had to have, and shippers 
preferred to divert such coal as they could 
rather than guarantee a rate. The Inter- 
tate Commerce was appealed to, but has 
failed to render any decision as yet. 

The car situation is not encouraging. 
With an easy demand for all grades of 
coal, the mines are working 2% days a 
week and at many mines a shortage of 
outside labor is seriously holding up oper- 
ators. 

The situation in the Mt. Olive field is 
not so acute, as a large portion of this 
coal goes to railroads, and the domestic 
tonnage is moving free without any trouble. 
This is largely because the operators in 
this field have been conservative and have 
earefully watched the interests of their 
dealers. 

The announcement by the coal operators 
associations of Illinois accepting the sug- 
gestion of the Federal Trade Commission 
when fully understood by the coal buying 
public will steady conditions and perhaps 
the next week will see a congestion of 
orders that the operators will not be able 
to handle. Buying has been held up here 
for almost 60 days, and the situation will 
be a serious one when the demand comes 
In. 

The tonnage of anthracite has been fairly 
good the past week, and the same applies 
to West Virginia smokeless. The Arkansas 
tonnage has dropped off considerably. The 
retail price, f.o.b. alley or gutter is: 
Pennsylvania anthracite chestnut, $11; egg 
and stove, $10.75; West Virginia smokeless, 
$9.50; Arkansas semi-anthracite smokeless, 
$9; byproduct coke, $12.25; gashouse coke, 
$11; Williamson and Frankiin County, $5.75 ; 
Mt. Olive, $4.25; Standard, $3.75, for two 
tons or more. Single tons 25c. additional. 

The retail price of Standard is too low for 
the wholesale price. 

The local market per net ton f.o.b. mines 
is: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
- Frank- and 

lin Co. Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump... $3.50 4 50@3.00 $2.50@2.75 
3x6-in. egg.. 3.50 2.50@3.00 2.50@2.75 
2x3-in. nut.. 3.50 2.50@3.00 2.50@2.75 
MO OE..;: Se — weerecen Soren enes 
RG etc. See 8 88 Fiewanes As vanes 
Nie... S2e 9  waieliaes SKeeeers 
No. 5 nut. 2.50 Bg teats e Gn Nts 
2-in. screen. 2.50 2:29 ‘72 
EE ee 2.2 2.25@2.50 
Ls, OO eae 2 32> shoes cams 
Steam egg... 3.50 2.25 2.25@2.50 
Mine run.... 2.75 2.25 2.00 

Washed * 

No, 4. ATE 8 ah COE Ce aeaee 
Pee eee 2: | es eer mame rey tert rer 
No, 3.. | SR core meer 
No: @....... Ce) 06060 eee “ee 
Nev 5.....:. 2”, | a oe ian amr a tence Se 


Rate on Williamson and Franklin County 
is 724c. Rate on other fields is 57c. 


Fulton and Clinton and Green 
Spring- Peoria Sullivan and Knox Carter- 
v field Cos. Cos. Cos. ville 
Domestic lump...... =e 3.50 $3. 25@3.50 $3.50 $3. 25@3.50 $3.50 
Steam lump........ exe 2.75@3. 25 2.75@3.25 2.50@2.75 3.50 
Pesce pert erik ee 5 35@3. 50 3.25@3.50 3.50 3.25@3.50 3.50 
ME Mert ae areal 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.50 3.25@3.50 3.50 
PURO MGE Fs cba cas 05's 2.25@2.50 2.75 2.75 2.50@2.75 2.99 
DOSEN, Sis ack we 2.25@2.50 2.50@2.75 2.43 2.25@2.75 2.25 
Williamson Saline and Poca. and 
and Franklin Harris- ls NG Penna. Eastern 
Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
AOI 6566.55 nk-os kaw wane $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 
Keg ; ; 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
EG ic. G55 e arene 4 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
No. ! nut..... ‘ 3.50 Sr —i(it*«C a ER) | eee: «|| ee eienonard 
No. 2 nut..... 3.50 [ee 0°~—t—“it*‘“*é‘«C S| Cee «|| Reermaicte 
SS 3.50 See sews RIE ee “eae ere 
No. | washed... 3.50 3.50 Se saeeee Waieaceaeaes 
No. 2 washed.. 3.50 J ee ree ee Facies antec 
Mine-run.. 2.42 AD be 3.00 3.00 3 00 
Screenings. a.a0 2:49 3.00 pie wine ans 3.00 


Mecking t ump $3 50 


Splint Lump $3.50 
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Government interference in coal prices 
causes a falling off in the demand. Job- 
bers and outside agents cutting prices. 

New features of the coal market are a 
slackening up in the demand from house- 
holders and others, and cutting of rates on 
bituminous by jobbers and agents. In a 
number of cases orders have been counter- 
manded in anticipation of a drop in prices 
at the instance of the Federal Government. 
As a rule, the schedule of prices advanced 
monthly by the dock companies has not 
been violated to any extent, but offers of 
bituminous coal are now being made by job- 
bers and outside agents 50c. under the July 
price list. This is taken as an indication 
that lower prices are coming and that 
shrewd dealers are lining up al) the coal 
they can at present prices. 
_ The State Council of Defense is still delv- 
ing into the coal situation. The Washing- 
ton agreement of $3.50 per ton is regarded 
as altogether too high. The State of Wis- 
consin has just closed a contract for 6000 
tons of bituminous coal at $2.80 per ton, 
f.o.b. Madison. This would mean $1.80 at 
the mine. The reason for the difference be- 
tween this and the fixed price is not clear- 
ly understood. The Council also wishes to 
find out why screenings which sold at 90c. 
per ton last year are now priced at $2.70. 

Receipts of coal by Lake and rail for 
= first six months of 1917 were as fol- 
ows: 








Hard Soft 
a on ica a aces Stans 889 132,582 
MEP RGEN AGG 55:4 0156/5 4's: 2p cuss ara s 36,578 127,045 
a a ree 182,491 895,852 
(oC Ge 0 7 Se ae . 219,958 1,155,479 
ES A eae 276,439 1,333,349 
Decrease from 1916....... 66,481 177,870 





General Statistics 











NORFOLK & WESTERN 


The following is a statement of coal 
handled by the N. & W. Ry. during May 
and the preceding two months in short tons: 


March April May 





Pocahontas....... 1,388,854 1,397,418 1,498,529 
Tug River... 5,1 93,324 335,890 
SROROD s s<0050%-5% 273,483 270,051 286,995 
ee 76,211 73,404 87,624 
Clinch Valley..... 131,487 130,561 147,600 
Miscellaneous..... 10,272 8,835 14,618 

Total N. &W.. 2,175,482 2,173,593 2,371,256 
Wim. & Pond Ck.. 128,198 133,205 141,880 
Tug. R. & Ky.R.R. 51,511 49,073 53,003 
Other roads....... 241,864 367,497 346,982 





Grand total... . 2,597,055 2,723,368 2,913,121 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO R.R. 

The following coal and coke tonnage was 
moved over the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and 
affiliated lines during the months of May 
and April, 1916-17: 





——— April ——- May 
1917, 1916 1917 1916 
Coal... 2,726,422 2,510.188 3,004,664 2,967,082 
Coke...... 309,823 355,268 293,454 357,106 





Total.... 3,036,245 2,865,456 3,298,118 3,324, 188 





Foreign Markets 











GREAT BRITAIN 
. June 2i1—The market has been somewhat 
depressed, and for spot positions all classes 
of coal are easier. 


Meat Welsh steam... <.. 2.5 65..6: Nominal 
ER NG IIILTIB 5-5 sco 5:5. or 8-5. ¥.4 01h oes Nominal 
RNIN rh) ine ere ail Oe ae eee had $6.72@6.96 
Best dry coals... 6.00@6. 24 
Best Monmouthshires. . 6.72@6. 96 
oo ES eee een 6.00@6. 24 
4.32@4. 56 


Best Cardiff smalls Psa vais 
CARE BINBUB 6 ose vse cas 3.84@4. 20 


The prices ‘ie Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
port, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Chartering has been general- 
ly on a limited scale, owing to the diffi- 
culty in finding tonnage. An exception is 


Gibraltar, where the rate has fallen con- 
siderably. 

Gibraltar....... $20. 40 Port Said.. . $33.60 
Marseilles...... 21.254 Las Palmas.... 18.00 
eS ee 4.30 St. Vincent.... 19.20 
DNADICR. ...6 5000s 3.58 River Plate.... 26.40 
Alexandria..... 33.60 
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